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PREFACE 

In late 1986, the U.S. Department of Education contracted with Pela- 
vin Associates to conduct a study of the dropout problem in the United 
States. The study has two major purposes. One is to provide a national 
overview of the dimensions of the problem, focusing particularly on dif- 
ferences in the nature of the problem and the consequences of dropping out 
of school for male and female youth. The second - and more important, 
purpose is to identify "successful- or "effective" strategies for serving 
dropout-prone youth and school dropouts. 

The research for this project was conducted in two phases. In the 
first phase of the research, we conducted a review of the literature on 
the dropout problem and on dropout prevention programs. We used the 
review to assess the national dimensions of the dropout problem, to 
identify the different strategies that are being used currently to address 
the dropout problem, and to develop a framework for selecting individual 
dropout programs for greater study through site visits. In the second 
phase of the research, we conducted site visits to a sample of nine 
dropout prevention and recovery programs that appear to be working 
relatively effectively in reducing the incidence of school dropouts. 

The study's findings are reported in three volumes under the general 
title "Dropping Out of School." In Volume I, "Dropping Out of School: 
Causes and Consequences for Male and Female Youth," we present a national 
overview of the dropout problem and differences in the dropout problem 
among young men and women. The report discusses the magnitude of the 



dropout problem, the characteristics of male and female dropouts, the 
reasolflTflifferent students drop out of school, and the consequences of 
dropping out for male and fenuile youth. 

In this Volume II, "Promising Strategies and Practices in Dropout 
Prevention," we provide insights into ways practitioners and policy makers 
can work to effectively address the dropout problenL The volume presents 
the results of two research activities: a literature review that identi- 
fies the components and characteristics of "effective" programs; and site 
visits to nine dropout prevention and recovery programs that have 
demonstrated evidence of some success in addressing the dropout pioblenL 
We draw on these research activities to identify the most important 
componentr of dropout prevention programs and to suggest ways that 
services in these prognuns can be delivered most effectively. 

Volume in, "Program Profiles," provides more aetailed descriptions 
of the programs reviewed in the site visits. The descriptions include 
information about the programs* background, the targets of the interven- 
tions, program organization and structure, program staff and services, and 
the effects of the program on attendance, achievement, and retention in 
school. 

Finally, an appendix to the report, "State Programs in Dropout 
Prevention," discusses state initiatives to address the dropout problem. 
Tiie appendix presents an overview of programmatic strategies states are 
using to meet the needs of dropout-prone youth and school dropouts and 
strategies to finance these efforts. It concludes with a description of 
current and proposed programs in dropout prevention and recovery. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The problem of school dropouts has become a critical concern to 
policymakers at the Federal* state, and local levels in recent years. It 
is estimated that between 290,000 and 325,000 female youths and between 
325,000 and 375,000 males drop out of school each year. In addition, 
there are approximately 2.1 million females and 2.3 million males, between 
the ages of 16 and 24 who are not enrolled in high school and hive not 
completed a high school diploma. While females drop out of school at 
slightly lower rates than males, students of both genders in some central 
cities and some rural areas drop out at rates that are three to four times 
the national average. 

Although there has been extensive research on the problem of school 
dropouts, much of the research has focused on the scope of the problem, 
rather than on potential solutions. Recently, a number of studies have 
begun to examine different strategies for serving dropout-prone youth, but 
this limited body of research has produced different assessments of our 
knowledge of "what works** in dropout prevention. Some researchers suggest 
that we still know relatively little about what works in dropout 
prevention and recovery (General Accounting Office, 1986; Intercultural 
Development Research Association, 1986); others suggest that there arc 
promising practices that schools might use in working with dropout-prone 
youth (Orr^ 1987); still others suggest that we cunently know enough 
about what works in dropout prevention to develop strategies for 
effectively dealing with the dropout problem (Hahn and Danzberger, 1987). 

Thi3 study was undertaken for the U.S. Department of Education with 
funding from the Women's Educational Equity Act (WEEA) Program to 
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identify strategies that are cunently being used to address the dropout 
probfinff, to assess the effectiveness of these strategies, and to suggest 
ways that these strategies could be implemented. Although the study was 
concerned with programs that serve dropout-prone youth and school 
dropouts, particular emphasis was placed on reviewing strategies for 
serving female students. In this area, the study attempted to determine 
whether special techniques are used in regular dropout programs to help 
female youth stay in school or whether programs deal with the problems of 
male and female students in similar ways. It did not, however, examine 
dropout prevention practices in programs that were specifically designed 
to serve female students, e.g., pregnancy and parenting programs, as these 
programs were reviewed in a separate study funded by the WEEA Program 
(Earle, Roach, and Fraser, 1987). 

To achieve the objectives of the study, two major activities were 
conducted. The first was a review of the dropout prevention literature to 
identify practices that appear to be characteristic of effective programs 
and to guide the selection of programs to study in greater depth through 
site visits. The second activity consisted of site visits to a selected 
set of nine programs that show evidence of success in addressing some 
aspect of the dropout problem. This set included seven dropout prevention 
programs and two dropout recovery programs which focused on in-school 
youths at risk of dropping out and two dropout recovery programs which 
assisted out-of-school youths to return to school and complete a high 
school education or an equivalent certificate. 
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Jhg^piograms selected for the site visits include: 



Mddte Sthort Prmntlon Programs 

Ms^isl ££bi2fii Adjustment Propam * Broward County, Florida. A 
prevention program for sixth-graders in the Driftwood Middle School 
that includes peer tutoring, individual and group counseling, and 
parent counseling; 

Valued Youth Partnership - San Antonio, Texas. A school-based youth 
tutoring program involving high-risk junior and senior high school 
students; 



High School Prevgntfon Pmymma 

Dropout Preventjon Propam > New Yoric CStv. A program funded by the 
New York Giy Board of Education in 10 high schools and 29 middle 
schools that involves both high school reorganizations and a case 
management iq;)pn)ach to student services; 

LaGuardia Middlfi £&Usg& High SshOSl - Queens, New York. An 
alternative high school in which students take courses at a community 
college and receive intense personal counseling; 

Peninsula Academies - Menlo Park, California. A program that 
integrates academic courses and technical training in computers and 
electronics in high schools and works collaboratively with high-tech 
firms to provide mentors and internships to students; 

Project COFFEE - North Oxford, Massachusetts. A regional, 
occupational training and instructional program with close ties with 
the local business conmiunity; 

^AtfiUitfi Academy - New York City. An alternative high school with 
four campuses in three boroughs of the dty ; 



Recovery ProyrMna for Dropouts 

Educational £iiai££ - Washington State. A state-funded dropout 
recovery program that involves diagnosis of students' educational 
needs and a short-term pro^tun aimed at returning students to regular 
classroom programs or obtaining a General Educational Development 
(GED) certificate; 

£££fiIUl £llfta££ Pilot Proiect - Colorado. A state-funded dropout 
recovery program operated by school districts to prepare students for 
a regular high school diploma or an alternative certificate. 



The programs selected for this study serve students at different 
stages of their school careers and employ a variety of strategies to 
prevent them from dropping out or to help them return to school and 
complete a high school education or an equivalent certificate. However, 
it should be noted that the study focused only on supplemental programs 
for dropout-prone youth, rather than on a more comprehensive ^proach to 
the dropout problem. It did not focus on how effective schools or a 
fundamental restructuring of the schools could attack the dropout problem 
- even though some observers suggest that these may be preferred 
solutions. The programs included here are designed to deal with the 
specific problems of dropout-prone youth and school dropouts - not to 
address or correct the problems of schools. It is, of course, recognized 
that the success or failure of these programs has implications for schools 
themselves. 



Finding of the Study 
The literature on dropout prevention and the site visits to a sample 
of promising dropout prevention and recovery programs provide some 
insights into ways that programs are currently structured and some 
strategies for structuring future programs. 
GenemlOh^rviitiims 

One observation is that dropout prevention programs that aie not 
designed specifically as programs for female students, e.g., pregnant aiid 
parenting programs, do not appear to treat female students differently 
than males. Interviews with staff at the programs included in this study 
did not elicit any special procedures for identifying girls who are at 
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risk of dropping out nor any special interventions focused on the needs of 
female students. However, the programs did not appear to focus on the 
special needs of boys either Essentially, the programs treated girls in 
much the same way as boys and, in general, appeared to serve them both 
equally well. It was not possible to assess from this study whether the 
practices observed represent the best approach to addressing the unique 
prob>ms of female students. However, Earle, Roach and Fraser (1987) 
suggest special components targeted specifically at female students, e.g., 
collaborative group projects, remedial instruction in abstract spatial 
reasoning, and special encouragement for females to take courses in m: th 
and science, that should be included in dropout prevention programs. 

A second observation is that "effective" or "successful" dropout 
prevention programs appear to have many of the characteristics of 
effective schools more generally - in particular, principal leadership. 
What may be unique to dropout prevention efforts, however, is the 
principal as "entrepreneur." In the dropout prevention programs included 
in this study that appear to be working successfully, the principal was an 
individual who was willing to take risks, to try out new ideas, and to 
seek out resources in the larger conmiunity to meet the needs of his or her 
students. The principal also exercised a collegial style of leadership, 
working closely with teachers and program staff to plan program services 
and implement the program. This leadership style worked to create a 
greater esprit de corps in ^he school and generated more of a conmiitment 
to the program itself. 
RecomiMndgd Pnictig« 

The literature review and the site visits also identified some 
unique aspects of the dropout problem tha; can be addressed by including 
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particular components or features in dropout prevention programs. Based 
on this research, it is therefore recommended that program designers 
structure dropout prevention efforts using the following guidelines. 



EARLY Direct illiUIIUli prevention fiffom M VQunger 

INTERVENTION iludfinlS atHfl evidence characteristics af 

potential dropouts. 

For r ny dropouts, prevention efforts in high school 
come 400 late in their education careers to help them 
stay in school. Program staff in programs included 
in the study consistently stated that dropout 
prevention efforts needed to begin at a much earlier 
stage than high school. The upper elementary grades 
were seen by some program stm as an appropriate age 
to begin dropout prevention efforts, whue others saw 
the need for this type of intervention even earlier 
in students' school careers. 

Two of the programs reviewed here specifically take 
this approach to dropout prevention. The Model 
School Adjustment Program in the Driftwood Middle 
School in Broward County, Florida provides 
sixth-graders who have a record of academic and 
behavioral problems in elementary school with peer 
tutoring to help them improve their basic skills and 
peer and family counseling to help them work ttuough 
their personal and family prablems. The Valued Youth 
Partnership in San Antonio, Texas, pays junior high 
school and high school students minimum wage pay for 
work as tutors to elementary school children as a 
means to enhance the tutors* self-esteem and improve 
the academic skills of both tutors and the younger 
children. 



Establish linkages between tjie diffeKM IgYCl^ Qf 
schooling felementarv-middle-secondarv) ifi 
facilitate students* transitions fuu& school i2 

Dropout-prone youth often have serious problems 
making the transition from elementary school to 
middle school and then making the next transition to 
high school. The first transition is difficult 
because students are moving from a smaller school 
with self-contained classes to much larger schools 
with departmentalized programming; the second, 
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because students who continue to do poorly in school 
may not feel prepared and thus may not even begin to 
attend high school 

The programs in this study use a variety of 
techniques to link school ^evels and to facilitate 
students* transitions to the next school. In 
Theodore Roosevelt High School in the Bronx, New 
York, an "articulation" coordinator from the high 
school makes ^nsits to feeder junior high schools to 
explain the high school program and answer students' 
uestions about the school In Far Rockaway High 
chool in Queens* New York, a conmiunity-based 
organization provides support services to students in 
the feeder junior high school as well as the high 
school, thus helping dropout-prone students ease 
their way into the high school even before they 
airivc. 



SMALL PROGRAMS Keep dropout prevention program s small in size and 

AND CLASSES nrg^\jA jfflt ingtTBgtlgn in small glflsscsi 

Many students who drop out of school have been 
alienated by large bureaucratic institutions where 
they cannot be distinguished from hundreds of other 
students. To address this problem, several of the 
dropout prevention programs have establiihed policies 
to keep the programs smaller and to create a more 
supportive environment for students. Satellite 
Academy, for exanqple, when faced with greater demand 
for places in the school, opted to open branch 
campuses, rather than expand a single campus. 
LaGuardia Middle College High School has similarly 
opted to keep student enrollment at a maximuin of 500 
students to ensure personalized attention. 

Programs to assist out-of-school youth return to 
school and complete their high school education are 
also small in size by design. Educational Clinics, 
Inc., one of the larger dropout recovery programs 
funded in Washington State, keeps student enrollment 
at a maximum of 100 to 125 students to promote a more 
personalized learning environment 

Many students also drop out of school because they 
have been unable to function successfully in large 
classes where they did not receive individualized 
instruction and personal attention. Small class size 
works to overcome some of the students' disaitfection 
with school by allowing teachers to use a more 
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interactive style, to individualize their program of 
instruction, and to experiment with different 
q)pioachds to woridiig with students. 

Small class size is a characteristic of a number of 
the prosrams included in this study, but it is 
especially prevalent in the dropout recovery 
programs. Most classes in the Educational Clinics in 
Washington State contain between five and ten 
students. Similarly, the Second Chance Centers 
visited in Colorado organize classes with fewer than 
20 students to allow teachers to individualize 
student programs and to match their instructional 
approaches with student lenming styles. 



Most dropout-prone youth are deHcient in basic 
skills and, as a result, have been retained in grade 
at least once or twice over their school careers. To 
redress this problem, almost all of the programs in 
this study concentrate academic coursewoik on basic 
skills in core subject areas. Program staff stress 
that while they would like to provide a more enriched 
curriculum that develops skills in critical thinking 
and analysis, students seem to be able to motivate 
themselves better to remain in school when they can 
master basic skills and pass competency tests. The 
dropout recovery programs are particularly oriented 
towards the acquisition of basic skills, especially 
for older students who have too few credits for a 
regular diploma and who need to woric towards a GED. 

Instruction in basic skills is also an important 
adjunct to job training efforts aimed at dropout 
prevention or recovery. The literature in this area 
tinds that job training alone is not sufficient to 
help dropout-prone youth and school dit^uts complete 
school. However, job training, in combination with 
basic skills, enhances students* chances of finishing 
school and obtaining jobs requiring higher-level 
skills. 

The Peninsula Academies in California best illustrate 
the strategy of integrating instruction in basic 
skills with technical training oriented towards 
careers in the computer and electronics fields. 
Students receive instruction in core academic courses 
that are tailored to providing students with the 
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skills needed to get and keep a job in these fields. 
This instruction is supplemented with vocational 
training and internships with local high-tech firms 
that are potential employers of program graduates. 



CONCERNTSD Provide students with adults (teachers, counselors. 

ADULTS volunteers) sjui establish ^ personal relation- 

ship with them student and who can provide them with 
the support thev need to deal with personal ^ well 

Many students who drop out of school frequently do 
not have the parental support they need to help them 
with their personal and academic needs. Many also 
feel alienated by schools where they tend to get lost 
in a lar^e, impersonal institution. Program staff 
stated time and again in this study that many 
students they worked with rarely had an adult who 
took an active interest in their academic progress 
and personal development. The program was the fint 
opportunity for them to develop a relationship with 
an adult who cared and who coidd work closely with 
them to help them succeed in school. 

The programs in this study designate different 
individuals to establish a one-to-one, "caring" 
relationship with students. At the Peninsula 
Academies in California, these adults are mentors 
from private industry; at Far Rockaway High School, 
they are case managers from a community-based 
organization providing support services to students 
in the school; in other programs, they are the 
students* teachers or counselors. In all programs, 
however, students are given the opportunity to work 
with an adult who takes an active interest in their 
personal development 



REINFORCEMENT Provide students with regular feedback about their 
AND FEEDBACK progress lis^ stimulate improvements jj^ sshOSl 

work and behavior. 

Many students who drop out of school have developed a 
poor self-image because of their failure to make 
adequate progress in their school work. To address 
this problem, many of the dropout programs visited 
attempt to provide regular reinforcement of students* 
academic progress and rewards for significant 
improvements in their work or behavior. 
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Feedback is provided in several ways. In Project 
COFFEE, in North Oxford, Massachusetts, students 
receive a mark every day for the work they complete. 
Similarly, in the Model School Adjustment Program, 
peer tutors and classroom teachers fill out a report 
form every day in which students are ra ^d on their 
work and behavior. When stuctents recvive a certain 
number of points, thev are eligible for free passes 
to the movies or fast-food restaurants. Even some 
dropout recovery programs use regular appraisal of 
students' progress as a way to keep students going. 
A DeiiVer high school participating in Colorado s 
Second Chance Program keeps a record of each 
student's academic progress and moves students to a 
higher level of work each time the student passes a 
skills test 



CAREER Link jol) training to long-term employment prospects 

ORIENTATION in dropout prevention programs with & vocational 

Many students with a history of school failure drop 
out of school because they are unable to see the 
linkage between education and future employment. 
Preparation for the world of work is therefore a 
central compMent of two dropout prevention piograms 
visited in this study. The Peninsula Academies 
provide an integrated program of acadcsmc couisewoik 
and vocational training ir computers and electronics 
that prepares students for careers with high-tech 
firms in the San Francisco Bay area. Through a 
collaboration with private firms such as 
Hewlett-Packard an ; Xerox, the program provides 
students with technical training, career counseling, 
internships, and work experience in the high-tech 
field. Project COFFEE also uses a collaborative 
arrangement with the Digital Equipment Corporation 
and other local companies to provide students with 
training and hands-on work experience in a number of 
career areas, including word processing, computer 
maintenance and repair, horticulture and agriculture, 
and building maintenance and repair. 



In summary, the literature and the site visits identify a number of 
promising strategies and practices that could be used effectively to help 
dropout-prone youth remain in school and dropouts return to school to 
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complete their education. School officials, must, however, be flexible in 
incorpiVTating these components into their own dropout prevention 
initiatives. They must recognize that different students may need 
different types of services to help them remain in school and that 
different program features may need to be adapted to their school's 
pardcular circumstances. 

Recommendations for Federal Ptolicv 
The programs included for site visits in this study were selected, 
at least in part» becau&e they provided empirical evidence to indicate 
that they were successful in addressing some aspect of the dropout 
problem. However, a review of information from nearly 500 dropout 
prevention programs found that very few programs maintain data on program 
effects. Moreover, even where schools do evaluate the effects of their 
programs, the evaluation results are generally based on weak evaluation 
designs. As a result, there is relatively little hard evidence about 
"what works" in dropout prevention. It can therefore be concluded that 
while the literature and the site visits suggest some promiaing practices 
for dropout prevention, most of the prac^ces suggested above need further 
empirical validation before it can be established with certainty that they 
"work" and should be used more widely. It is therefore recommended that 
the Federal Government pursue the following policy to support the 
development of "effective" dropout interventions. 

DEMONSTRATION The Federal Government should provide fimdiny for 
PROGRAMS demonstratipn nroyrams l£Sl lll£ viability gi 

alternative intervention models in preventing 

school dropouts. 
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PROGRAM The demonstration proyram should incorporate 

EVALUATION £ riyorous evaluation component that wonld 

assess the relative effectiveness of different 

tvpes of interventions. 



PL A^fNED Xlifi demonstration jboui^i included planned 

V ARIATIO N variation j;^ dfttftrmitift £liftt£gi£& 

i;t ia t Alfi mfiAl a ppropriatt i for different 

settings and diffinent populations. 

These steps will ensure the identification of interventions that have the 
greatest potential for success. 



xiv 
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L INTRODUCTION 

Dropout prevention programs are not new to the education landscape* 
Some school districts have provided special services to meet the needs of 
potential dropouts for many years* One review of the dropout problem even 
suggests that "nearly every school district***reports at least one program 
that can be considered a dropout prevention program" (Center for the Study 
of Social Policy, 1986). These programs may be as simple as a special 
once*a-year counseling session or as complex as a high school 
reorganization that involves hundreds of pupils. But the central purpose 
of these programs is to assist students with poor attendance or academic 
performance return to and remain in school and receive a high school 
diploma or an equivalent certificate. 

Widespread concern with the dropout problem has, however, stimulated 
the proliferation of dropout prevention programs in school districts 
across the nation in recent years. Developed partly in response to 
perceived Ic^al problems and, in some cases, in response to state 
requirements or special program funding, districts have begun to 
experiment with an array of new strategies to meet the academic, personal, 
social and vocational needs of potential dropouts and to help school 
dropouts return to school. States and the private sector have also become 
more involved with the problem. As of early 1987, at least a half dozen 
states had dropout prevention initiatives in place and several others were 
well along in their planning of dropout programs (Sherman, 1987). Several 
major foundations are also supporting a variety oi prevention and recoveiy 
efforts. 
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These actions are clearly important steps in addressing a problem 
that appears to be increasing in national significance. There is not, 
however, unanimity about whether the experience with these programs 
provides sufficient evidence of "what works" to guide the direction of 
education policy at the Federal level. Some observers of dropout 
prevention programs argue that we still know relatively little about "what 
works" in dropout prevention and recovery (General Accounting Office, 
1986; Intercultur%l Development Research Association, 1986). The 
Intercultural Development Research Association, for example, observed in 
their recent review of dropout prevention programs for the state of Texas 
that: 

Information on "what works" in dropout prevention is generally 
fragmented. While exemplary or model programs are in operation 
across the country..., there is little systematic and generalizable 
information which would pennit program repUcatioL 

Other observers, while still cautious in their assessment of potential 

solutions to the dropout problem, suggest that there are a number of 

promising practices that schools might use in working with at-risk youth 

(Orr, 1987). Still others suggest that we currently know enough about what 

works in dropout prevention to develop strategies for dealing effectively 

with the dropout problem (Hahn and Danzberger, 1987). 

This study was undertaken for the U.S. Department of Education with 
funding from the Women's Educational Equity Act (WEEA) Program to identify 
strategies that are currently being used to address the dropout problem, to 
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assess the effectiveness of these strategies, and to suggest ways that 
these sblitegies could be implemented. Although the study was concerned 
with programs that serve dropout-prone youth and school dropouts, 
particular emphasis was placed on strategies for serving female students, 
many of whom drop out of school due to pregnancy or the need for child 
care. In this area, the study attempted to determine whether special 
techniques are used in regular programs to help female youth stay in school 
or whether programs deal with male and female students in similar ways It 
did not, however, examine dropout prvention practices in piogFams that were 
specifically designed to serve female students, e.g., pregnancy and 
parenting programs, as these programs were reviewed in a separate study 
funded by the WEEA Ptogram (Earle, Roach, and Fraser, 1987). 

To achieve the objectives of the study, two main activities were 
conducted. The first was a review of the dropout prevention literature to 
identify practices that appear to be characteristic of effective programs 
and to guide the selection of programs to study in greater depth through 
site visits. The second activity consisted of a site visits to a sample of 
nine programs that show some evidence of success in addressing some aspect 
of the dropout problem. The programs selected serve students at different 
stages of their school careers and employ a variety of strategies to 
prevent them from dropping out of school or to help them return to school 
and conq)lete a high schoo* education or an equivalent certificate. 
LiteraiuraRgvtuw 

The literature review was designed to provide both backg-ci;nd 
information about the dropout problem and to identify effective programs 
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that would be reviewed in greater depth through site visits. It therefore 

inclu(^%ur main components. These were: 

0 A review of national surveys and research studies of the 
dimensions of the dropout problem and the consequences of 
dropping out of high school for the individual and society; 

0 The collection from state education agencies of policies that 
states and school districts are cunently pursuing to address 
the dropout problem; 

0 A review of research studies that have focused on the operations 
and effects of "successful" prevention and recovery programs; 
and 

0 A review of evaluations of different types of dropout prevention 
and recovery programs to identify effective program strategies. 

We used the literature review in tv.w important ways. We fint used 
the review to develop an overview of the national dimensions of the 
dropout problem and to highlight differences m the scop^ of the problem 
among males and females. The results of this facet of the literature 
review were presented in Volume I of this report entitled, "Droppmg Out 
of School: Causes and Consequences for Male and Female Youth." There we 
presented estimates of the number of male and female dropouts, similar- 
ities and differences in the characteristics of male and female dropouts 
and the reasons they drop out of school, and the consequmces of dropping 
out of school for males and females. 

We then used the literature review to identify the different types of 
strategies that are cunently being used to address the dropout problem 
and to develop a typology of dropout programs that would serve as the 
basis for site visits and more in-depth program reviews. The review 
suggested different dimensions of programs that should be used to 
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differentiate programs in our site visits. These dimensions included: 

0* ^ Program purposes; 

0 Program providers; 

0 Target groups for the intervention; 

0 Strategies of program provision; 

0 Setting for program services; and 

0 Types of services provided. 
The review also helped identify some of the components and characteristics 
of programs that have been found to be "effective" in serving potential 
and actual school dropouts. 
Site Visite to Effective Prognmia 

Drawing on the review of research on "effective" dropout prevention 
strategies and practices, we next attempted to identify programs to study 
in greater depth. This involved several key steps. First, we contacted 
individuals who were knowledgeable about the dropout problem to ascertain 
information about dropout prevention and recovery programs. These 
individuals held positions in the following types of institutions: 

0 State and local education agencies; 

0 Offices of the Federal Government, including the Department of 
Education, the Department of Labor and tlie Department of Health 
and Human Services; 

0 Educational associations such as the Education Commission of the 
States, the Council of Chief State School Officers, the Council 
of Great City Schools, and the National Education Association; 

0 Foundations, including the Ford Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Clark Foundation, the Kellogg Foundation and 
the Eisenhower Foundation; and 

0 Private oq[anizations such as the Manpower Development Research 
Corporation, Public/Private Ventures, Gties in Schools, 70,001, 
the Institute for Educational Leadership, and the Intercultural 
Development Research Association. 
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BasedrM contacts with these organizations, we developed a preliminary 
list of potential prognuns to review in greater depth. 

To broaden the base of programs, we obtained lists of state-funded or 
locally-funded programs firom state educational agencies (SEAs) in each of 
the 50 states. We found that some states such as New York and Illinois 
had a relatively large number of dropout prevention programs - many of 
them supported with state program funds, while othen such as Vermont had 
relatively few programs. All told, we identified approximately 500 drop- 
out prevention programs cunendy in operation in school districts in well 
over half the states around the nation. 

We requested program descriptions and evaluations from each school 
district we identified as operating a dropout prevention program and 
obtained responses from approximately 200 programs. This group of 200 
programs became the pool firom which we selected programs for more in-depth 
review. 

Programs Sflwtetf fBcStofa 

We selected from this sample nine programs for site visits to obtain 
information about the ways these programs are addressing the needs of 
potential and actual dropouts. This sample included seven dropout 
prevention programs and two dropout recovery programs whose purpose is to 
assist out of school youths return to school and complete a high school 
education or an equivalent certificate. The programs are: 

Middlt School Prewut PrcYfflHtaiJEtflgiaiM 

0 Model School A4Justmait P ogram - a prevention program 
for sixtii-graders in die Driftwood Middle School. Broward 
County. Florida tiiat includes peer tutoring, individual and 
group counseling, and parent counseling; 



* 0 Valued Youth Partnership - a school-based youth tutoring 
program involving high-risk junior and senior high school 
students in San Antonio. Texas; 

High School Dronom Pr^vMtHm PmgpiTO 

0 Dropout Prevoitioii Program • a program funded by the New 
York City Board of Education in ten high schools and 29 
middle and junior high schools that involves both school 
reorganizations and a case management approach to student 
services; 

0 Middle College High School - an alternative high school 
in Queens, New York in which students take courses at a 
community college and receive intense personal counseling; 

0 Peninsula Acaoemies - a program that integrates academic 
courses and technical training in computers and electronics 
in high schools in Menlo Paik, California; 

0 Project COFFEE - a regional, occupational training and 
instractional program in North Oxford, Massachusetts; 

0 Satellite Academies - an alternative high school with 
four canipuses in ihcot boroughs in New York City; 

RwpvtrY Program fimfiraiaaite 

0 Educational Clinics • a state-funded dropout recovery 
program in Washington State that involves diagnosis of 
students' educational needs and a short-term instructional 
program aimed at returning students to regular classroom 
programs or obtaining a General Educational Development 
(GED) certificate; 

0 Second Chance Pilot Program - a state-funded dropout 
recovery program operated bv school districts in Colorado 
to prepare students for a regular high school diplona or an 
altenuuive certificate. 

These dropout programs serve students of different ages and employ a 

variety of strategies to achieve their objectives for dropout-prone youth 

and school dropouts. It should be noted, however, that this study focused 

only on supplemental programs for the smdent population, rather than on a 

mor" conq>rehensive approach to the dropout problem. It did not focus on 

how effective schools or a fundamental restructuring of the schools could 



attack the dropout problem - even though some observers suggest that this 
may be die only real solution. The programs included here are designed to 
deal with the specific problems of dropout-prone youth and school dropouts 
*- not to address or correct the problems of schools. It is, of course, 
recognized that the success or failure of these programs has implications 
for the schools themselves. 

Oryanimtion of the Report 
This report examines prognumnatic responses to the dropout problem 
at the state and local level. (More detdled descriptions of the pro- 
grams we visited are contained in Volume m, "Program Profiles.") In the 
next section of the report, we pre;»*.nt the findings of our literature 
review on dropout prevention programs. Here we rc/iew the types of 
prevention programs available to dropout-prone youth, as well as the 
components and characteristics of effective programs. In Section m of 
the report we present the results of our site visits to successful drop- 
out prevention and recovery programs. Here we provide a comparative 
description of the nine programs, including similarities and differences 
in program purposes and strategies, target groups, and the services 
provided. We also present our assessment of the key factors associated 
with different programs* success and our observations about the reasons 
these programs appear to be working effectively. In Section IV, we 
present our conclusions to the study and our recommendations for future 
actions by practitioners and policymakers. 
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Uc^INDINGS FROM THE LITERATURE REVIEW 



With increased public and media attention to the dropout problem, 
researchers and policy analysts have increasingly sought to identify 
effective strategies of dropout prevention and recovery. In the last year 
alone, at least a half dozen literature reviews have been prepared on the 
topic. Some of these studies simply identify practices that are currently 
being used to prevent students from dropping out; other studies suggest 
alternative strategies of dropout prevention; still others include 
recommendations that policymakers at different levels of government can 
pursue to deal more effectively with the dropout problem. 

In this section of the report, we provide a review of the literature 
on dropout programs and an assessment of the current state of knowledge 
about what appears to be effective in dropout prevention and recovery. We 
organize the discussion into two components. First, we present an 
overview of the types of interventions schools and other service providers 
are using to meet the needs of dropout*prone youth and dropouts. We focus 
here on differences in the target groups for dropout programs, the 
objectives and strategies of these programs, and the providers of services 
in these programs. We illustrate these differences with references to 
programs included in our site visits and to other programs we considered 
for study in our review of program descriptions and evaluations. In the 
second part of the section, we review the characteristics and program 
components that have been found to be common to "effective" or 
"successful" programs. 
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Current Dronout Prevention ProyniiM 

Scfiool dropout programs differ significantly on a number of dimen- 
sions. They range in scope from small-scale supplementary services such 
as counseling, to comprehensive school reorganizations. They also differ 
significantly in their purposes and objectives, in the students they 
serve, and in the services they provide. Despite this variability, drop- 
out programs can nonetheless be classified in ways that facilitate a 
comparison of similaiities and dififerences among them. 
Target Groupa for Dronout Proyrama 

Dropout prevention and recovery programs are designed to provide 
services for youngsters at different stages of the educational system. 
Some researchers have, however, classified the target populations for 
dropout programs into a number of discrete groups. Orr (1987). for 
example, suggests that dropout programs are designed to reach four 
specific target populations. These include: 

0 Motivated, high-risk students; 

0 Disinterested, high-risk students; 

0 Motivated students with special problems; and 

0 Motivated dropouts. 

Motivated. High.Riric Students 

This first group of students is made up of children who have charac- 
teristics and behaviors that are similar to those of school dropouts but 
who still maintain an interest in school. In general, these are younger 
children who. without adequate guidance and support, have the potential to 
lose interest and ultimately to drop out of school. School programs arc 
designed to prevent such youngsters fiom becoming disenchanted with school 
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by addrgysing their academic, personal or family problems. One of the 
programs we visited, the Model School Adjustment Program in the Drift- 
wood Middle School, Broward County, Florida, is an excellent example of 
such a program. The program is targeted each semester on 30 sixth-graders 
in a middle school who have had academic and behavioral problems in ele- 
mentary school. It combines peer tutoring to help students master the 
skills required for promoti jn with peer and family counseling to help 
students deal with their personal and family problems. The program also 
provides services to students after they have completed the program to 
make sure that they continue to make progress. 
DlrinterMtefL High-Rfak StaidunN 

A second target population is students who have not yet dropped out 
of school but show signs that they have given up on school and are likely 
to drop out. Signs of dropout behavior include excessive absences, 
cutting of classes, and frequent disciplinary problems. Programs for this 
population are designed to rekindle students' interest in school by 
demonstrating the value of school for the student's future success. This 
objective is pursued through several approaches. The Valued Youth Part- 
nership in San Antonio, Texas, for example, uses role models and field 
trips to demonstrate the importance of school to youngsters. Oriented 
towards a largely Hispanic student population, the program brings speakers 
to the school who are successful in business, government, the arts, and 
academia. Students are also taken on field trips to broaden their 
exposure to the economic and cultural opportunities in the conomunity. 

Another program. Project COFFEE, in central Massachusetts combines 
academic instruction and on-the-job vocational exp^ences to establish a 
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linkajebctwccn school and the world of work. Students enroll in courses 
in word processing, computer maintenance and repair, honiculture and 
agriculture, distributive education, and building maintenance and repair, 
and receive real-world, hands-on experience in the field through intern- 
ships with local businesses. The project also includes a strong colla- 
borative relationship with the Digital Equipment Corporation which 
provides computer equipment for the program, teacher training, and 
internships for students. 
Motivated Students with Sp^i»i Problems 

Still a third target group for dropout programs are students who are 
motivated to attend school but are unable to do so either because of 
family or economic circumstances or because they are unable to function 
well in a regular school setting. Several different programs have been 
developed to acconmiodate these different types of students* needs. An 
increasingly common program is the school-based day-care center for 
mothers of infants and young children. One of the high schools we visited 
to observe the implementation of New York City's Dropout Prevention 
Program, Roosevelt High School in the Bronx, provides such a center v. 
funding from a private foundation. Girls who leave their children in the 
center are able to attend regular classes and still see their children 
during the coar^ of the school day. 

Another approach to the problem is to provide classes at times that 
fit better into students' work and personal schedules. Flexible sche- 
dules, including morning, afternoon or evening classes, and shonened 
school days are among the strategies that prevention programs use to 
accommodate students' diverse scheduling needs. Alternative schools and 
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classes are also provided to students who are over age for regular classes 
or whoYeed a more individualized curriculum or learning environment. 
Morivttted DroDOuta 

A fourth target group for dropout programs consists of students who 
have dropped out of school but have decided they would like to continue 
their education. Many of these students, particularly those who have been 
out of school for some time, have found their employment opportunities to 
be limited without a high school diploma. They have therefore decided to 
complete their education, but not in the regular school setting. Two 
programs included in our site visits offer recovery services for school 
dropouts. The Educational Clinics in Washington State provide diagnostic 
testing and up to 135 days of instruction to students to help them 
complete a regular high school diploma or a o£D. These privately-operated 
programs receive funding from the state based on the size of classes and 
the number of hours that students attend class. The Second Chance Pilot 
Program in Colorado supports similar programs in public school districts, 
with the main objective to assist students obtain a regular high school 
diploma. 

Although dropout prevention and recovery programs are designed to 
meet the needs of youths who fall into each of the above four target 
groups, individuals are often selected for these programs based on a range 
of demographic, academic, or social characteristics that have been found 
to be highly correlated with dropping out of school (Orr, 1987). 
Demographic characteristics used for program selection would include low 
family income or povrrty, an age factor such as being over age for grade, 
and such aspects of family structure as being from a single-parent 
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household. Academic factors would include low standardized test scores, 
failure of a large number of courses, or possibly class ranking. Finally, 
social characteristics would include excessive absence and truancy, disci- 
pline problems or suspensions from school, lack of personal motivation and 
self-esteem, or problems in interacting with teachers and peers. 
Proyrflin Purpffs^ and Rrfnted S^ry\^ 

The purposes and objectives of dropout prevention programs can be 
considered in two different ways. One is the level of the individual 
student who either has the characteristics of a potential dropout or who 
has behaved in ways that indicate the potential to drop out. At this 
level, dropout programs appear extremely varied, since their purposes or 
objectives are to meet the broad array of student needs. Some students, 
for example, may not be succeeding in their academic work due to a poor 
sense of self-esteem. To respond to this need, schools may set up a 
program whose immediate purposes are both to assist students master their 
academic work and to improve their self-image. The programs may take a 
variety of forms: peer tutoring, computer-assisted instruction with a 
teacher ir a special classroom; special counseling or mentors who work 
with students on their academic and personal problems; or some combin- 
ation of these services. 

Other students with a history of failure in school may drop out 
during the transition from junior high to high school. To respond to this 
need, schools may develop a program to help students make this tran- 
sition. The intervention may take the form of an outreach program to 
bring students in their last year of junior high school to a high school 
for an orientation to the school, or it may involve the use of family 
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counselors to visit the homes of at*risk youth to get parents involved in 
the transition process. 

Still other students who are over age for their grade level may feel 
uncomfortable with younger students. To address this problem* schools oiay 
develop a program to provide special instruction to these students outside 
the regular classroom setting. Each of these school actions can be 
considered a dropout prevention program with a very specific set of 
purposes and objectives. 

Looking beyond the level of the individual student, however, the 
objectives of dropout prevention programs tend to cluster into four broad 
areas: 1) academic improvement; 2) attendance improvement; 3) personal 
and social adjustment; and 4) career preparation. Although some programs 
focus exclusively on objectives in one of these four areas, many more 
programs are designed to fulfill a combination of academic and either 
personal or career objectives. 

Academic Improvement 

The main academic objective of most dropout prevention programs is 
to improve a student's academic performance sufficiently for him or her to 
attain a high school diploma or an equivalent cenificate. However, as 
indicated above, most programs have shorter*range academic objectives that 
foster staying in school. In pursuit of these more immediate objectives, 
they use a variety of strategies, including: 

0 Alterniitive Proyram fifiitings such as schools-within-schools, 
alternative classes in mainstream schools, and alternative 
schools; 
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g^^ Alternative Curricula such as individualized learning 
programs, a thematic organization of subject matter, or 
competency-based curriculum; 

0 Alternative Instructional Techniques such as computer assisted 
instruction, peer tutoring, learning contracts, and experiential 
learning through field trips ai a extracurricular activities. 

In Exhibit 1, we delineate some of the intermediate academic objectives of 

dropout prevention programs and the program strategies that are frequently 

used to attain them. 

Attendance Improvgmgnt 

Many youths who drop out of school before completing high school 
have often developed poor habits of school attendance as early as elemen- 
tary school. Consequently, one of the major objectives of dropout 
prevention programs is to get chronic absentees to attend school more 
regularly. At the elementary school level, this objective is most 
frequently pursued through the use of incentives and rewards. Students 
who have maintained perfect attendance for a week or a month or who have 
greatly improved their attendance may receive special awards or coupons 
for free sodas at fast food restaurants or free movie passes. These 
rewards may be supplemented with regular reports on attendance to parents 
or home visits by attendance officers to get parents to make sure that 
their children are attending school. 

At the high school level, where there are many more students per 
school, d: jpout prevention programs have frequently used comput<5rized 
attendance systems to monitor student attendance. One such system, 
currently in place in one of the New York City high schools included in 
our site visits, can monitor, on a daily basis, student absences from 
school and from individual classes, provide daily reports on each 
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Exmsm 

ACADEMIC OBJECTIVES AND 
STRATEGIES OF DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



PuTDOse/Obiecrive 



To assist students who are unable to 
make satisfactoxy academic progress 
in the tnuiitional school setting. 



To assist students who are unable to 
master the traditional cmriculum 
to complete requirements for high 
school graduation or an equivalent 
certificate. 



To enable students with personal and 
financial needs that prevent thtm 
from attending regular classes to 
complete their acadenuc require- 
ments for graduation. 

To provide appropriate instruction 
for students who are over age and 
do not feel comfortable in classes 
with younger students. 

To pemnt students who have completed 
most requirements but need only a 
few credits for graduation to grad- 
uate or obtain an equivalent cer- 
tificate. 

To provide appropriate instruction for 
students su^nded because of dis- 
ciplfjiary innictions. 



Alternative classes in mainstream 
school 

Alternative schools 
Schools-within-schools 
Smaller class size 
Individualized learning program 
Shorter academic schMule 
Combination woik-study program 

Individualized learning program 
Remedial instruction 
Computer assisted instruction 
Peer tutoring 

Conopetency-based curriculum 
Preparation for a GED 
Experiential learning 
Held trips and extracurricular 
activities 

Evening classes 
Work-study program 



Alternative classes 
Alternative schools 
Block prognuxmiing 



Independent study 
Individualized learning program 
Preparation for a GED 



In-school suspension 
Alternative classes 




student^ attendance to a student's guidance counselor, and generate data 
for use in a computerized telephone system to notify parents of their 
child's absence from school. 

In our review of program descriptions, we identified a number of 
programs that use different approaches to improving student attendance. 
The Whiteside County Truants Alternative Program in fllinois, for exam- 
ple, uses a casework approach to address the problem. Truant students are 
referred to a caseworker, who then meets with school personnel, the 
student, and his/her family to define expectations for behavior change. 
Program staff then monitor student attendance and remain in close contact 
with students' homes to apprise parents of developments in this area. 
Another program, the "ATTEMPT" program at Memorial Junior High School in 
Valley Stream, New York, funded as part of the New York State Education 
Department's Attendance Improvement/Dropout Prevention program, combines 
greater parent contact with a computerized data base to keep better track 
of student attendance and academic achievement. 

Personal and Social Adiustmunt 

Students who drop out of school frequently have a history of 
anti-social behavior that may be related to personal, family, and social 
problems. Many dropout prevention programs therefore attempt to assist 
students deal with these problems better, based on the assumption that 
improved personal and social adjustment will contribute at least indi- 
rectly to their academic progress and ultimately to school completion. 
The social and personal objectives of dropout prevention programs are 
varied, but five of the most common objectives axe: 1) to develop self- 
awareness and self-esteem; 2) to develop understanding of feelings and 
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reladoa^ips with others; 3) to understand the consequences of school and 
life decisions; 4) to assist students cope with family and work prob- 
lems; and 5) to improve rapport among students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators and thus reduce the incidence of disciplinary problems and 
anti-social behavior. 

A variety of approaches have been used in dropout prevention pro- 
grams to help students attain these objectives. These include: 

0 Individual and group counseling; 

0 Smaller guidance counselor/pupil ratios; 

0 Mentors, buddies, or special resource personnel to assist in 
academic, personal and social problems; 

0 Release of teachers from other duties to provide counseling and 
more personalized relationships with pupils; 

0 Special assemblies, awards and honors; 

0 Adult volunteers to counsel students; and 

0 Use of social service personnel inside the school to provide 
services to students. 

Several programs reviewed in the literature use one or more of these 
approaches to help students in their personal and social development. 
Twelve Together, for example, is a community-based program operated by the 
Metropolitan Detroit Youth Foundation (MDYF) that organizes 12 ninth- 
graders in Detroit high schools into weekly peer-counseling sessions. Six 
poorly-achieving and six academically successful students are selected to 
participate in a peer group. Led by two adult volunteers, the students 
learn to express their personal and educational problems and to find 
appropriate solutions. In contrast, the Cedarburg High School 
Teacher-Advisor Program in Cedarburg, Wisconsin, uses advisore to provide 
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pcrsotfBT support to students. The program assigns regular classroom 
teachers as academic advisors to all students in the school. Advisors 
monitor their students' academic progress through regular counseling 
sessions, parent-teacher-student counseling sessions, and daily homeroom 
meetings with students. 
Career PrepiinitiQn 

Students who have not been successful in school and who show signs 
of dropping out, e.g., excessive absenteeism and truancy, failure to 
complete and pass courses, can sometimes be "reconnected" with school 
through courses that link their school work with the real world of work. 
Consequently, many dropout prevention programs, particularly at the high 
school level, are structured around career participation objectives. 
These programs again have multiple objectives often specific objec- 
tives designed to meet the particular needs of individual students - but 
overall their objectives are to: 1) reinforce the value of staying in 
school by linking school attendance and completion to employment and 
career opportunities; and 2) to develop career awareness and employabil- 
ity skills through vocational courses and on-the-job observation and 
experience. 

Career and vocational objectives of dropout prevention programs arc 
frequently pursued through a combination of approaches and services. 
Career awareness is often developed through career counseling, seminars on 
cmployability skills, and job fairs. On-the-job experience is developed 
through internships with community service organizations and private 
employers or through a work-study experience. Student interest in staying 
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in school is often promoted through guaranteed employment. Individuals 
who complete a job training program may be guaranteed sunmier employment or 
an entry-level job upon completion of high school or an equivalent 
certificate. 

Our review of dropout prevention programs again suggests the variety 
of ways that programs combine these service strategies to promote career 
development for dropout-prone youth. The Jackson Alternative School in 
Medford, Oregon, for example, provides students with half a day of aca- 
demic classes and half a day of vocational training at their job site 
placements. Academics emphasize small group learning and individualized 
instruction, A vocational teacher recruits job sites, monitors student 
performance, and provides career instruction. The Alternative Education 
Work Centers operated in the Los Angeles Unified School District simi- 
larly uses academic and vocational training to enhance job opportun- 
ities. Each student has an individualized student education plan which 
identifies short- and long-term goals for the student designed to lead to 
some combination of high school completion or equivalency and job prepar- 
ation skills. The centers provide classroom instruction in basic skills 
and high school subjects, job preparation skills and job training, along 
witii on-the-job experience. 

Schools have historically been the primary - if not the exclusive 
- providers of dropout prevention services. Increasingly, however, as 
dropout rates have persisted at alarmingly high rates in large city 
schools, other providers, including other depanments of government, 
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social service agencies, job training institutions, and private busi- 
nesses, have entered the dropout prevention field. In some cases these 
institutions have received financial support from local governments in the 
area; in other cases they have received state and federal funding, 
including grants from the Department of Labor under the Jo>^ Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), or funding from local or national foundations. In 
addition, schools and other providers are increasingly entering into 
collaborative arrangements under which schools and non-school agencies 
work together to provide a set of coordinated services for dropout-prone 
students and youth who have already left school. In some cases, non- 
school institutions arc commiting materials and staff resources for 
schools to use in providing programs and services. In other cases, they 
are providing services to students dirtcdy. 

Although it is difficult to delineate precisely the providers of 
dropout prevention services and the arrangements used to provide them, we 
use the following classification to suggest ihe range of different pro- 
viders and settings for dropout prevention services. The classification 
includes: 

0 School-Based Programs; 

0 Alternative Schools; 

0 Cooperctive/CoUaborative Programs; and 

0 Non-School-Bascd Programs. 

SchooNbased proyrams remain the dominant arrangement for providing 
dropout prevention services. As is evident from the earlier discussion, 
these programs arc designed to achieve a wide range of objectives and to 
serve a variety of target populations. The most common components of 
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schoQl^lMsed programs include academic remediation in the form of tutoring 
or individualized instruction, special counseling or support services, 
career awareness or vocational training, and special activities to promote 
parent involvement. What distinguishes a school-based program firom other 
arrangements is that teachers and other regular school personnel provide 
all of the program services. In some cases funding for the program is 
part of the school district's regular budget, but in others cases special 
funding for the program is genmted from state and Federal grants. 

The Alternative Instructional Program in Kirby Junior High School in 
the Hazelwood School District in Missouri is illustrative of a school- 
based program that uses alternative instructional strategies to help low- 
achieving seventh- and eighth-graders improve their academic performance 
and ultimately to remain in school. A group of 60 students, assigned to 
classes of 15, follows the regular school curriculum. Teachers, however, 
use teaching strategies and learning activities that are designed to meet 
students' needs, including tutoring, lab work and audio-visual aids. They 
also create a dynamic interactive process to involve students, structure 
and clearly explain all work and avoid essay-type assignments that tend to 
frustrate students. Counselors conduct sessions on home study skills and 
regularly check homework for consistency. 

Alternative schools have generally been developed by public school 
systems to provide students who have difficulty adapting to the regular 
school setting with an alternative learning environment that is more 
compatible with their learning styles. In addition to providing an 
alternative setting foi student instruction, many alternative schools 
attempt to individualize the curriculum to matcn the particular needs of 
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each student* Students who are deficient in panicular subject areas or 
in particular skills are provided with special instru tion in these areas 
to help them pass their required courses and meet the school district's 
graduation requirements, although some alternative schools prepare 
students for an alternative diploma or a GED, Most alternative schools 
are organizationally part of a regular school district, employing regular 
program staff to provide instruction and support services. What mainly 
distinguishes the alternative school firom a school-based program is its 
location in a separate facility and its greater individualization of the 
students* programs. 

Alternative schools are now common in many school districts across 
the country. One example of such a program is the Metro Secondary School 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The Metro School serves over 600 students aged 14 
to 21 who have dropped out of conventional high school, focusing on basic 
skills, survival skills, career develops it, personal development, citi- 
zenship, and community service. In addition to a six- week orientation 
course in basic study skills and appropriate behavior, students take 
courses in basic skills, participate in a "vocadenucs" program, and obtain 
assistance in career planning through internships, vocational classes at a 
community college, and counseling about postsecondary programs and 
financial aid. Students receive credits based on attendance, work 
performance, and behavior, in lieu of grades, and work closely with an 
advisor who monitors their progress and serves as a liaison with the 
home. To graduate from Metro, students must complete a two-semester 
course in which they demonstrate their abilities in 15 competency areas 
ranging from reading to parenting. 
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Another program in Columbus, Ohio - the North Education Center - is 
an alternative school for at-risk students and dropouts aged 16 to 22. 
The program emphasizes an individualized, competency-based curriculum and 
flexible scheduling to provide students with the maximum number of 
possible options. The academic year consists of four terms of 42 days 
each and slightly shorter summer session, allowing students to accrue 
credits more quickly than in regular school and graduate at the end of any 
of the five sessions. In addition to its academic services, the program 
provides employment counseling and job placement services to all students 
and additional counseling for minority students. 

CtfQPtratiVt QL collaborative programs are becoming increasingly 
common arrangements for providing dropout prevention services, as educa- 
tors and policymakers recognize the need to address both students* aca- 
demic PS well as personal and family problems. Under cooperative 
programs, services are generally provided at the school site, frequently 
using a combination of school staff and the staff from an outside agency. 
Regular classroom teachers may, for example, provide instruction in aca- 
aemic coursework, while guidance services or vocational training may be 
provided by a social service agency, a job training institution, or a 
community-based organization. In some cooperatives or coUaboratives, the 
school is merely a recipient of outside services. Its role is limited 
primarily to coordinating the school* s services with those provided by 
outside agencies. In other collaborative arrangements, the school is a 
more active participant in the planning and implementation of the program^ 
working closely with other service providers to ensure the most effective 
use of resources from all participating institutions. 
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CoUdborations between schools and other agencies to prevent dropouts 
curren(ty^ take varied forms and include different combinations of agencies 
and services. One such collaboration is Operation Su(;cess, a program 
developed in New York City as a pilot project by the Federation Employment 
and Guidance Service (PEGS) in the early 1980's and now a model program in 
New York's Dropout Prevention Program (DPP). Under this arrangement, the 
schools provide students with academic instruction, while PEGS staff 
provide different combinations of support services to program 
participants. These services include: a diagnostic vocational evaluation 
and assessment; personal and family counseling; educational internships; 
outreach services; training in vocational skills; part-time job 
development and employment; career development services; and treatment 
services. Some of these services are provided on the school site while 
others are provided at PEGS facilities. 

Non-school based programs, while still relatively small in number 
compared with programs operated by schools, have also become increasingly 
common in recent years, particularly as foundations and other outside 
funding sources have gotten more involved in dropout prevention. The 
Summer Training and Education Program (STEP), for example, is a multi- 
year demonstration project initiated with the s upport of the Pord 
Poundation and now supported by other foundations, the 'department of 
Health and Human Services, and the Department of Labor under JTPA. 
Managed by Public/Private Ventures, STEP aims to improve the life chances 
of 14- and 15-year-old disadvantaged youth by helping them remain in grade 
through graduation. Through a combination of work, remedial education, 
and instruction in life skills and opportunities during the summer months, 
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STEP'sSeks to improve basic academic skills, help reduce summer learning 
losses and the likelihood of becoming a teen parent, and encourage youth 
to remain in school. The demonstration project, which began operation in 
the summer of 1985 and will continue through August 1988, operates in five 
sites: Boston; Seattle; Fresno, California; Portland, Oregon; and San 
Diego. 

A different type of dropout prevention program operated by a non- 
school agency is Twelve Together, a program begun by the Metropolitan 
Detroit Youth Foundation (MDYF) in 1982. Mentioned earlier in this 
section, the program forms support groups of 12 urban minority ninth- 
graders who meet 30 times z year, primarily for peer group counseling and 
tutoring. Through these techniques, the program attempts to help students 
overcome their academic and personal problems and make the difficult 
transition from ninth to tenth grade - a period when many students drop 
out of school. In addition, MDYF is currently working to more than triple 
the number of Twelve Together groups both within and outside Detroit under 
a three-year initiative funded by the Department of Health and Human 
Services. The groups will be formed as a result of MDYF dissemination of 
materials, guides, videos, and training workshops. 
Summarv 

In the past, dropout prevention efforts were concentrated primarily 
at the high-school level and schools were the primary, if not the 
exclusive, provider of program services. The situation is now much more 
diverse. Prevention programs directed at younger students are becoming 
increasingly common, as are recovery programs to bring school dropouts 
back into a regular high school program. Increasingly too, programs are 
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moviiitJPwards a more comprehensive set of program services. Although 
academic remediation remains at the core of most programs, efforts are 
cunently under way in many schools to deal with the whole child by 
providing personal support services and better preparation for the world 
of work. Finally, the dropout prevention field is witnessing the entrance 
of new service providers, many with the specialized experience to help 
students deal with their personal, family, and vocational problems. In 
some cases, these new providers work as adjuncts to the schools to support 
them in their efforts to meet their students' needs; in other cases, they 
are working independently of the schools or as alternatives to them. The 
linkages between schools and other providers are, however, becoming more 
diverse and complex - a trend that is likely to continue in the future as 
dropouts become an increasing concern at the local, state, and national 
levels. 



Characteristics of Effective Proyranw 
A major focus of the literature on dropout prevention has been to 
identify the characteristics of effective programs. Towards this end, 
many researchers have tended to use the following approach. First, they 
have reviewed program evaluations to identify programs that demonstrate 
some evidence of success either in improving students' attendance, 
increasing students' accumulation of credits or passing rates for courses, 
or decreasing the dropout rate. Following this review, programs that were 
determined to be "effective" or "successful" were then analyzed to 
identify the components or program features that were common across the 
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sample. This analysis was then used to produce an assessment of the 
characteristics of effccdve programs. 

Several characteristics emerge consistently in the dropout preven- 
tion literature as feature? of programs that "work." We distinguish these 
into four areas: program organization; program staff; program services; 
and other program features. 

In the area of program organization, several program features stand 
out as associated with success. (See Exhibit 2.) These include small 
size (Wehlage, 1983; High School Dropout Prevention Network of Central 
Michigan [HSDPNCM], 1985), program autonomy (Association of California 
Urban School Districts [ACUSD], 1985; Wehlage, 1983), and low 
pupil/teacherratios (ACUSD, 1985; Hamilton, 1986; HSDPNCM, 1985). Many 
students who have not met with sr jcess in the regular school program have 
been alienated by a large, bureaucratic system that does not respond to 
their unique needs. The research suggests that these students may 
function better in smaller classes where teachers can relate to students 
more personally. In such an environment, students develop the feeling 
that somebody cares about them and will work with them to both improve 
their academic skills and help them deal with personal problems. In some 
cases, research suggests that it may be desirable to locate these classes 
outside the regular school setting to remove students from an environment 
that may contribute to poor attendance and academic failure. For other 
students, programs can be located in the regular school setting, as long 
as they provide for more individualized instruction and more personalized 
pupil-teacher interactions. 
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CXHIfilf 2 

CHARACfEftlSf ICS OF "CFFCCIIVE* OROPOUl PROGRAMS 
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Injhe area of program staff, most reviews cite motivated, committed 
teachers as key to program success (ACUSD, 1985; HSDPNCM, 1985; IDRA, 
1986; National Center for Research on Vocational Education [NCRVE], 1986; 
Wehlage, 1983). This characteristic is consistent with the program 
organizational characteristics discussed above in that it suggests the 
need for program staff who are able to work effectively with and who are 
committed to working with a more difficult-to-educate population. At 
least one review also identifies teacher autonomy as associated with 
effective programs (HSDPNCM, 1985). The rationale here is that teachers 
need to have the latitude to experiment with different instructional 
approaches, learning materials and styles of interaction to determine 
which are most effective in meeting the academic and personal needs of 
individual students. 

Program services that are characteristic of effective dropout 
prevention programs tend to be in the academic and personal/social 
domains. In terms of academics, the literature consistently finds that 
individualized instruction (ACUSD, 1985; Hamilton, 1986; IDRA, 1986; 
NCRVE, 1986; Wehlage, 1983), a modified curriculum that responds to 
students* abilities and needs (ACUSD, 1985; Center for the Study of Social 
Policy [CSSP], 1986; IDRA, 1986; NCRVE, 1986), and a focus on basic skills 
(ACUSD, 1985;CSSP, 1986;IDRA, 1986;NCRVE, 1986)ar«keycomponentsof 
effective programs. Other reviews of the literature suggest additional 
academic components that appear to be associated with program success. 
These include block programming (CSSP, 1986), experiential learning 
(ACUSD, 1985; Hamilton, 1986; Wehlage, 1983), and acombination program of 
work and study (IDRA, 1986; NCRVE, 1986). 
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Block programming has been used in some programs at the junior high 
school and high school levels as a way to create a "family" environment 
for students. Under this arrangement, students take the same courses and 
move together as a group from class to class. They therefore have the 
opportunity to get to know both their fellow students and teachers much 
better and to develop a support system to help them with their academic 
and personal problems. 

Experiential learning and work-study programs are both designed to 
help students understand that school work has real utility outside the 
classroom. Through experiential learning, students "learn by doing." 
They apply their classroom knowledge in practical, day-to-day situ- 
ations. Work-study programs generally involve a more flexible schedule so 
that students can both work and attend school. In the better programs, 
students* coursework is related to their job to make the school experience 
more meaningful to them. 

In addition to academic services cited above, the dropout prevention 
literature identifies several personal and social services that are common 
to effective prrgrams. These include effective counseling and the 
development of "survival skills" (IDRA, 1986; NCRVE, 1986). Effective 
counseling can be achieved using a variety of techniques, among them, 
small pupil-guidance counselor ratios and peer counseling. As indicated 
above, many students who drop out of school need a person who really 
"cares" about them and will spend time helping them with their problems. 
This person could be a teacher, a counselor or another adult who can take 
an interest in the child. Where this person is a counselor, that person 
must have a small caseload of students so that he or she is able to relate 
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to the. child on a one-on-one basis and develop a "caring" relationship. 

The person could also be a fellow student who is having similar 

experiences as the troubled student. In one of the programs included in 

our site visits, the Model School Adjustment Program in Broward County, 

Florida, several students indicated that peer counseling was a great help 

to them, since their peer counselors could really relate to the problems 

they were facing both in school and at home. 

Although academic and personal/social services are consistently 

identified as key to the success of dropout prevention programs, other 

program features have also been mentioned in one or more studies as 

associated with successful programs. These include preparation for 

employment (ACUSD, 1985; CSSP, 1986; Hamilton, 1986; NCRVE, 1986), 

parental involvement in the student's educational program (ACUSD, 1985; 

HSDPNCM. 1985; NCRVE, 1986), community involvement (ACUSD, 1985; 

HSDPNCM, 1985), and school-business collaboration (HSDPNCM, 1985; 

IDRA, 1986; NCRVE, 1986). As stated above, there is little guidance in 

the literature about the best ways to structure these components. Some 

researchers do, however, suggest areas that program designers need to be 

attentive to in developing collaborations between schools, other public 

and private agencies, and the private sector. Smith (1987), for example, 

stresses five elements for program designers to consider in structuring an 

interagency collaboration: 

0 ££fij2l£ - Designers of collaborations must know who they have 
to work with and whether these people arc in the right positions 
for the task. 

o Interests - Program designers must recognize that participants 
in the collaboration may have different interests, even though 
they may share the same goal. Unless ways are found to deal 
with "tuif* issues, the collaboration will not succeed. 
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q^^ AyrMments - Another aspect of successful collaborations is 
definitive agreements about what is going to be done, by whom, 
and during what time period. Ambiguity about roles and 
responsibilities may create difficult working relationships and 
unrealistic expectations for the program* 

0 Capacity - Related to agreements is the capacity of the 
institutions to carry out their responsibilities. For 
collaborations to be successful, it is important to recognize 
the strengths and limitations of participating organizations and 
their ability to cany out their responsibilities. 

0 ResourcM - Successful collaborations require a relative 
balance in the contribution of resources by different 
participants. Where program responsibilities fall inordinately 
on only one or two collaborators, or where participants fail to 
provid- the resources required of them, the potential for 
failure is greater than where the contributions of all 
paiticipants are more equitable. 

In summary, a variety of program components or characteristics have 
been found to be associated with effectiveness in dropout prevention. 
These include aspects of program organization, staff, and services, as 
well as relationships with parents and non-school insriturions. It is 
important to note as a concluding observation that many of these com- 
ponents are characteristic of effective schools more generally, not just 
dropout prevention programs. Corcoran and Wilson (1986), for example, in 
their review of secondary schools cited for excellence by the U.S. 
Department of Education, find that several of the characteristics of 
effective dropout prevention programs are also found in effective sec- 
ondary schools. These include teacher autonomy in doing their work in a 
culture of collegiality, positive student-teacher relationships fostered 
through one-to-one instruction and informal meetings during the course of 
a day, and a high degree of involvement by parents and community members 
in school affairs. The characteristics of effective dropout prevention 
programs aie also consistent with the recommendations of the Department of 
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Education to improve the education of disadvantaged students (1987). 
These recommendations include the tailoring of instructional strategies to 
the needs of disadvantaged children - partly through smaller class size 
and more individualized instruction, and the encouragement of greater 
parental involvement in their children's education. 
LimitetioM of Previom Studii>a 

Although studies of dropout prevention programs provide some 
guidance about the characteristics of effective programs, these studies 
are limited in several respects. First, many of the evaluations lack 
sufficient rigor to establish definitively that the program is effec- 
tive. As a result, judgments about program effectiveness are quite often 
subjective, rather than based on solid empirical data. Moreover, even 
where programs arc designed to achieve similar objectives, they are often 
evaluated using different methodologies. It is therefore difficult to 
compare programs to determine whether one approach is more successfid than 
another in achieving that objective. 

Another limitation of the research is that even where program com- 
ponents or characteristics have been identified as conmion to effective 
programs, the literature generally does not discuss the way implementa- 
tion of these components has contributed to program success. For example, 
parental participation has been identified as a characteristic of 
effective dropout prevention programs. But parental participation can 
take a variety of forms. The literature does not, however, suggest ways 
that parental participation can be structured to contribute most effec- 
tively to dropout prevention. 
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Finally, many reviews of the literature identify more than one 
component or characteristic to be common to e£fective programs. These may 
include individualized ins Tuction, special guidance services, or 
employment iiicentives. O^her ^tudies suggest that it is a combination of 
components that produces effective programs. The research does not, how- 
ever, indicate whether certain components alone are sufficient to produce 
an effective program or what mix of different program features is needed 
to produce success in dropout f intion. It is therefore difficult for 
program designers to use the research to develop prevention programs and 
be sure that a particular program design will inevitably produce success. 

Implications of the Literafaii e Review fef \M Site YlSiliS 
The lack of rigor in previous studies of dropout prevention programs 
structured the approach we used to conducting site visits in this study. 
To address some of the methodological weaknesses of previous studies, we 
conducted the following activities: 

First, we attempted, to the extent possible, to include for study 
programs that had some empirical data to support the program's success in 
addressing the dropout problem. Although the evaluation data varied from 
program to program, they generally provided some evidence that the pro- 
grams were effective in meeting their program goals. Second, we an^mptcd 
to vary programs on a number of dimensions, e.g., level of intervention, 
type of provider, to reflect different combinations of program services. 
This selection process was used to help us assess whether individual 
program components alone were sufficient to ensure program success or 
whetner different combinations of components were necessary to produce an 
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effective program. Fintlly, we stmctnred our inquiries of program staff 
to itaSSi mueh light u possible on the program oxnponents they thou;{ht 
to be most critical to program success and on the ways t*'<;se program 
components can best U implemented. In the next section, we describe our 
approach to the site visiu and the conclusions that can be drawn from 
diem for designing successfiil dropout programs. 
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m. FINDINGS FROM SITE VISITS 

The dropout prevention litertture provides some key insights into 
potential ways to structure effective interventions to help at-risk youth 
complete their high school education. Using these insighu, our approach 
to conducting site visitt wu developed to expand our knowledge of "what 
works" in dropout prevention. In particular, it was designed to learn 
more about the key elemenu of effective programs and how these dements 
can best be implemented in practice. To achieve these purposes, we sought 
out a sample of dropout prevention and recovery programs that used 
different strategies to address the problem and which had some evidence of 
success in preventing dropouts or in helping dropoutt return to school and 
complete their education. We then conducted site visits to these progiams 
that included interviews with program staff and program participants to 
learn more about the ways these programs were stnctured and how the 
experience with these programs could be used in other settings to 
structure successful interventions. 

In this section of Uie report, we present Uie findings from the site 
visits. We begin the section with a discussion of our approach to the 
site visits, focusing on the procedures we used to select programs and 
sites and the methods used to conduct the visits. This is follov.ed by a 
brief overview of each of the nine programs and a comparative analysis 
that focuses on their similarities and differences. In the comparative 
analysis, we describe Uie programs' target groups and objectives and the 
services the progruns provide. Following this overview and conq)arison, we 
discuss tiie key elements of Uie programs, focusing primarily on staffs' 
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usessmenu of the fictors that contribute to program success. We con- 
clodl'Uie section with some general observations about the programs and 
the implications of these obsenrations for future development of dropout 
prevention and recovery programs. 



Program and Site Salagtion 

In developing our sample of dropout prevention programs for site 
visits, we attempted to select only programs that were able to demon- 
strate their success with solid evaluative data. This wu not an easy 
task to accomplish. Although we requested descriptive and evaluative data 
from over 500 programs, we received evaluation datt from only 30 of the 
200 programs that responded to our request Moreover, die dau diat we 
did receive were, for die most pan. not convincing; thai is. they were 
not generated based on rigorous evaluations and did not provide defini- 
tive evidence that die program was succeeding in improving attendance or 
academic performance, increasing graduation rates, or reducing the dropout 
rate. Fewer than 20 programs were able to submit sufficient data for us 
to feel confident diat the program was having an efiTect 

Using this sample of 20 programs as our selection pool, we dien took 
the following additional facton into consideration in making our final 
progiam selections. Pint, we includea unly programs whose central pur- 
pose wu dropout prevention, ndier than dropout recovery. We dierefore 
eliminated from consideration job training programs, many of which are 
supponed by die Department of Labor dnougfa die Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA). We did, however, include two dropout recovery programs, the 
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Educational Oinics in Washington State, and the Second Chance Pilot Pro- 
graArln Colorado, as these initiatives have received a great deal of 
public attention in recent months. Moreover, both programs promote 
drppoat recovery through a publicly-fiinded system of educational choice. 

Second, we selected only programs in grades 6 through 12, eliminat* 
ing from consideration programs at the elementary and pre-school levels. 
Although we recognized that some research on dropout prevention highlights 
the need for early intervention to ^'nip the dropout problem in the bud," 
we felt that it is often difficult to distinguish dropout prevention 
programs from moiie traditional compensatory education programs at the 
elementary school level We therefore included only middle and high 
school programs whose specific purpose was dnqx>ut prevention. 

Third, we attempted to include programs that reflected the broad 
range of providers of dropout prevention services not just public 
schools. Although we selected a majority of programs from public schools, 
since schools are currently the major providers of services for dropout* 
prone youth and are likely to continue to be involved in dropout preven- 
tion efforts in the future, we also attempted to include such non-school 
providers u social service agencies, community-based organizations, and 
others, since these types of organizations have become increasingly 
involved in dropout pievention. 

Pdurth, we selected programs that varied on a number of dimensions to 
try to ensure ditt die strategies we examined could be applied to students 
with different needs and characteristics and used in different types of 
settings. Among die characteristics on which die programs varied were: 
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0 Piognm pinpoies; 

PiofnuB sntegios; 
o Prognm size, u measured by the number of students served; 
o Age and characterisdcs of students served; 
o Program location, le., urban, suburban, rural; 

0 Types of sendees provided and combination of services provided. 
Although we recognized that it would not be possible to vary programs on 
all of these dimensions, we attempted to wyimiT* program differences to 
the extent possible. 

Fifth, in order to contribute new insights into strategies for 
addressing the dropout problem, we included in our sample of programs not 
only ones tiiat have received wide cdverage in professional circles and die 
popular media, but programs that are also less well known. The prognuns 
selected for study therefore reflect a balance between the two. We 
excluded such well-publicized initiatives as the Boston Contact and Qties 
in Schools, not because they do not present good models of dropout 
prevention, but rather because so much has already been written about 
them. We did, however, include a few well-known programs in uie sample to 
assure some divetiiQr in dropout prevsntion strategies. 
Conduct or Site Vliita 

Site visits were conducted to the nine dropout prevention and 
recovery programs selected for study duriag the Uuee-month period from 
MMeh through May 1987. In die case of a number of programs, the field 
work involved visits to more than one project site. Washington State, for 
example, currentiy supportt Educational Qinics at eight different private 
institutions. To get a feel for the diversity in clinics' structure 
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and services, we visited four separate clinics, each of which used a 
sliffifly different approach to serving high school dropouts. Similarly, 
in Nuw York Gty we visited two of the ten high schools receiving funding 
under the Dropout Prevention Program and in Colorado we visited two high 
schools operating dropout recovery programs under die Second Chance Pilot 
Program. 

The site visits involved interviews with program directors, school 
principals and program administrators, teachen, other professional staff 
such as guidance counselors and social workers. The interviews with staff 
were structured around a set of protocols that were designed to elicit 
open-ended responses to questions on specific topical areas. The primary 
staff protocol, which is attached to the report as Appendix A, focused on 
die following topics: 

o Program Background and Development; 

0 Program Objectives; 

0 Selection of Students; 

0 Program Services; 

0 Prxedures for Matching Snidents widi Services; 
0 Unique Progrun Feannts; 
0 Program Administration and Finance; and 
0 Pkogiiiu Effiscts. 

Two additional protocols were also used to elicit information from 
staff about the key elements of the program and the way the program was 
operating in practice. (These are attached to the repon as Appendices B 
and C.) In the first additional protocol, program staff were asked to 
assess the importance of a variety of program components to the success 
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of their own prognun. The program components included in the protocol 
were'^iies that had been identified in the literature as key elements of 
dropout prevention programs. After respondenu ranked components on a 
scale from unimportant to very important, a composite assessment of the 
relative importance of different program conqwnents was developed. 

In the second additional protocol, staff were asked to assess how 
well the program was working in different areu, e.g., attracting com- 
petent staff, matching services with student needs, again using a scale 
that, for this set or questions, ranked program operations from extremely 
successful to extremely unsuccessful. These responses were designed to 
elicit ways that successful components of the program could be replicated 
in other settings and how other programs might overcome some of the pio- 
blems in operating this type of dropout prevention program. After rank- 
ing the program's strengths and weaknesses in different areas, staff were 
dien asked follow-up questions to provide suppon for their assessment 

Qwrviaw of PrograiM 

The dropout programs included in this study represent a range of 
different approaches and strategies for helping at-risk youth and drop- 
outs complete their education and prepare for employment In Exhibit 3, 
we provide a sketch of each program that includes a brief statement of the 
prognm's objectives, as well as a description of the program's target 
groups, and the services these students receive. We provide more exten- 
sive program descriptions in Volume ID: "Program Profiles." 
Target Grouni «nd Prftgnm ^MftHlTta 

Although all of the programs included among our case studies are 
designed either to prevent students from dro' 'ling out of school or to 
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usilt school dropours to complete a high school education, the programs 
diffor* somewhat in the students they serve and in dieir specific program 
objectives. Two of the prc^rams, the Model School Adjustment Program 
(MSAP) in die Driftwood Middle School in Browazd Count>'. Florida and die 
Valued Youth Parmership (VYP) in San Antonio, Texas are characteristic of 
prevention programs diat focus on children widi behaviors that are similar 
to dropouts but who still maintain an interest in school. The MSAP worlcs 
with younger children - sixth-graders, tht VYP with both junior high 
school and high school students in sixth to twelfth grades, but both worlc 
to improve sradents' self-concept, develop more positive school behaviots, 
and increase students' academic achievement 

The MSAP and VYP program approM:h diese otavjecdves duough a variety 
of techniques, but tutoring is a conunon element of bodi programs. In die 
VYP program, junior high school and hi^ school smdents mtor elementary 
school children at minimum wage pay as a means to enhance dieir self- 
esteem and to improve dieir own ac<idemic skills; in the MSA^, sixth- 
graders witti a history of low grades and test scores and behavioral 
problems receive tutoring in academic subjects diree periods per week from 
seventh- and eighth-graders outside the regular classroom setting. Both 
programs also rely heavily on parental involvement to improve the 
proti/Mts tuat at-risk students will remain in school. In the VYP 
pLSifnin, diis it done through parent conferences and home visits; in the 
MSAF. this is done through fiunily counseling sessions in which parents are 
instructed in ways to help dieir children deal widi dieir academic, family 
and personal problems. 

Several of the other sites represent intervention programs that 
target students who have begun to show signs of disaffection widi school 
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tnd fttrtOMaiitn behaviors that frequently precede actual dropping out 
While dwM progtams all focus on dropout prevendon. dieir more imnmHiit^ 
objectives differ soaiewhat in emphasis. Three of these programs. Project 
COFFEE in North Ojcfiard, Massachusetts, di .Peninsula Academies in Redwood 
City, California, and Middle CoUege High School in New York City, all 
have as a primary objective, preparing students to take a responsible 
position in the worid of wok. Project COFFEE provides smdents who have 
had difficult adjusting to die regular school environment witii die oppor- 
tunity to complete high school in an alternative setting. The program 
places a heavy emphasis on occupational training and pre-employment pre- 
panui(Hi, in addition to basic skills insttuctiiw. 

The Peninsula Academies attempt to develc^ enqiloyment «iriii« daou^ 
alternative cluses in the regular high school. The program also features 
an integration of academic and technical classes in tiie electronics and 
computer fields, career orientations through field trips, menton, and 
instruction from indusoy-loaned instructon, and job guarantees for pro- 
gram graduates. Middle College offers still a third setting to at-risk 
youtii - a college campus to help tiiem develop realistic career goals 
and develop job skills. In this unique setting, students are offered 
courses in career education and cooperative internships in social service 
agencies in addition to a thematic approach to their core academic 
cuniculum. 

Tie other dropout prevention programs in our sample, Satellite 
Academy and ±t two high schools participating in New Yoik Qty's Dropout 
Prevention Ptognun ~ Theodore Roosevelt HT^gh School in the Bronx and Far 
Rockaway High School in Queens focus heavily on penonal and social 
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development u pin of the process of improving students* academic 
perfd£ace and keeping students in school. Satellite Academy is 
characteristic of the alternative schools that were established in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. It is designed to provide smdents who have 
been unable to succeed in a regular school prognun with an environment 
that is more compatible witu their needs and learning styles. Through the 
use of individual contractt for work and credits, and mentors who woik to 
establish c close relationship with studenu. Satellite attempts to assist 
students increue their emotional growth and development, imptwt their 
academic achievement, and nldmately complete hi^ school 

Far Rockaway High School uses a case management approach to assist 
students deal with problenu that wouM contribute to their dropping out of 
school. A community-based organization (CBO) consisting (rf a case manager 
and a team of human service woikers is employed at tbt school building to 
provide high-risk students widi a variety of suppon services or to ttftx 
students to services where they are not available at the school site. The 
case manager is an aduli who works closely with students to identify the 
causes of his or her difficulties and to structure a set of services that 
best meet these needs. By esublishing a close personal relationship with 
the student, the case manager attempts to create die conditions that will 
help students succeed in their personal lives and ultimately to remain in 
sdwoL 

Finally, Theodore Roosevelt High School in the Bronx takes still a 
different approach to meeting students' personal, family and social 
needs. Rath^ than woridcg with a small group of students, the school has 
reorganized the ninth grade to create a more personalized environment for 
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all students. The reorganizatioii involved the creation of eight small 
schcR^or clusters for incoming ninth graders, each organized around 
either a special curriculum area, e.g. the business institute, college 
discovery, or student academic needs, e.g.. bilingual education. Each 
school or cluster has between 173 and 200 students along with a staff that 
consists of a coordinator/teacher, guidance counselor and two family 
paraprofessionals who are available to focus on the concerns of individual 
children. In addition, the school employs a community service organiza- 
tion that is funded through the Dropout Prevention Program to provide 
special programs in child care, pregnancy prevention, and drug rehabili- 
tation for students requiring these servicei 

While dropout prevention is the major objective of most of tiie 
programs included in our sanq)le, two programs we visited axe fpfcifically 
designed u recovery programs whose purpose is to bring out-of-school 
youUi back ipto an education program. The Educational Clinics in Washing- 
ton State are targeted on youdis aged 13 to 19 who have dropped out of 
school for at least one month or who have expelled or suspended from 
school. The Clinics are designed as shon-term interventions to enable 
dropouts to reenter a regular school program, complete a OED or gain 
employment They use a clinical model to achieve diese objectivei This 
involves a diagnosis of students' educational abilities, skills, and 
deficiencies, a short>term program of individualized instruction focused 
on basic skills, and activities to develop careet orientation and aware- 
ness. Several clinics are operated by private organizations in various 
locations in Washington, each of which uses a somewhat different approach 
to the general "clinic" model. 
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A second dropout lecovety inognm we visited, the Second 
Prof^S* funded by the state of Colorado, is targeted on slightly older 
studeiits than the educational clinics, i.e., youth aged 16 to 21. Its 
objective is to give students who do not succeed in the regular ed ucation 
system a second chance to obtain a high school diploma or its o.quivalent 
Like the clinics, the Second Chance Program also involves a diagnosis of 
students' skills and needs, individualized instruction oriented towards 
competency attainment, and the use of learning contracts to keep students 
working towards their academic goals. Within this overall program fiame- 
woik, however, different projects ^qnoach die dropout recovery problem in 
dififerent ways. 

In sunomary, the dropout prevendon and recovery programs included in 
our sample serve students of varied ages and p'* .ae a range of 
objectives. The students served range from sixth- ^raders with the 
characteristics of potential dropouts to young adults who have been out of 
school for varying periods of time. Most of the programs include an 
academic objective - frequently the attainment of basic skills and/or the 
mastery of certain competencies •- so that students can complete the 
requirements for promotion and high school graduation, or for older 
students a GED. However, many of the progr.uii8 also have behavioral or 
vocational objectives -- although the relative emphuis on these other 
objectives varies across programs. Some programs focus primarily on 
behaviors' objectives, others on vocational or career objectives, still 
others on some combination of objective^. 
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'.^culanifiBtiDcdiitifiii 

The typical student in our sample of dropout programs is deficient 
in basic skills in reading, writing, and compuution. Many have repeated 
at least one grade because of failure to pass skills trusts required for 
promotion. To get students back on track, therefore, academic remediation 
has generally been included as a program component Several strategies of 
remediation axe used. 

Tutoring is one such strategy, which, u suted previously, is a key 
feature of the Model School Adjustment Program (MS AP) and the Valued Youth 
Partnership (VYP). The MSAP uses a peer tutoring model. Thirty 
sixth-grade students selected for the program each semester spend three 
hours per week outside the regular classroom in tinoring sessions with 
seventh- and eighth-graden who are strong academically and can serve as 
role models for them. The tutoring sessions are designed to teach stu- 
dents the subject-area skills needed to pass skills tests for grade pro- 
motion and help students muter material in their regular classes. The 
content of the classes is worked out in advance by the program director 
and the classroom teachers so that tutors know what they will be teaching 
in each session. The sessions are scheduled so that students are not 
pulled out for tntoring from the same subject class more than once a week 
and thiis do ooc misi their regular classroom instmcdon. 

Evaluation it a central element of the tutonng process in the MSAP. 
Tutors fill out evaluation repons after each session and grade tutees on 
their work and behavior. This provides tutees with immediate feedback 
and, in combination with teacher evaluations, enables them to qualify for 
special prizes and awards for good performance. 
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The Vilued Youth Partnership (VYP) in Sin Antonio is another piognun 
that yntt tutoring to improve students' academic sidlls and to enhance 
their sense of self-esteem. High school and junior high school smdents 
selected for the program conduct mtoring sesf :t at an elementary school 
close to their home school. Students tutor four to five hours per week 
and are paid the minimum waje ($3,63 per hour) for their services. To 
prepare them for the programs and to develop their skills as niton, sm- 
dents take a training course one day a week for one hour in place of one 
of the regular tutoring sessions. The course ii designed to develop 
interpersonal communication skills, reading and writing skills, and know- 
ledge about child development 

Another ^tproach to academic remediation is a prognm of individual- 
ized instruction where students complete work at their own pace. This 
approach is employed at several of the Educational Ginics, the dropout 
recovery program in Washington state where many smdents are preparing for 
a GED, and in a number of schools participating in Colorado's Second 
Chance Pilot Program, where students are generally woridng to complete a 
regular high school diploma. The Center for Human Services (CHS) uses 
this approach for both types of students. Studenu who apply for the 
program are given a diagnostic test at the time of application to deter- 
mine their placement and to establish their program of instruction. They 
are then utigatd either to a high school reentry class or a GED prepar- 
adoa clais that contains between five and ten other students. Classes 
meet three hours a day for five days a week. During class, students 
generally work independently to complete assignments in their program of 
instruction, although at least one lesson a day in the reentry class. 
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usually in social studies, reading, or science is a whole-class lesson 
that Solves an exchange between teacher and students. Students are 
tested regularly in both types of classes to assess their progress and to 
schedule OED testing for students who are prepared for different portions 
of the exam. ECS and other clinics offer students up to 135 days of 
instruction (the maximum allowed for reimbursement by the state through 
the Clinics program), but will often keep a student on without state 
reimbursement when a snident wishes to continue in the pnium 

Still another strategy for improving students' educational perfor- 
mance is to link academic coursewodc widi career prqMradon. This method 
of providing academic remediation is characteristic of the two 
collaborative programs in our sanq)le, die Peninsula Acadeooies in Redwood 
Qty, Califoniia, and Project COFFEE in cennal Nfissachusetts. 

At the Peninsula Academies, students attend both regular high school 
core academy classes and other required and elective classes at the 
regular high school. Classes for the electronics academy are offered at 
Sequoia High School; classes for the computer academy are offered at 
Menlo-Athcrton High School. The core academy courses are offered in 
mathematics, science, the vocational specialization (electronics or 
computers), and English to students in the program in grades 10 to 12. 
Most courses have a remedial focus, particularly those in math and 
science, but stndents who are more advanced academically can meet their 
requiremeuts by taking more advanced courses in the regular high school. 
By and large, academic courses are geared towards preparation for jobs in 
the computer and elecoonic fields. The English courses in particular are 
tailored toward providing students with the wrinen and spoken skills 
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they need to get a job. They place a heavy emphasis on basic sentence 
struc^SSS, letters and resume writing, and interview skills. In their 
comments on the program, seniors often indicated that these special skills 
gave them a competitive advantage over their peers when they apply for 
jobs. 

Cwnidiny inil SuBgirrt Stnita 

Special services to assist students deal with their personal, family 
and social problems are provided in many of our sample progranu. However, 
programs differ markedly in the way these services are delivered. In some 
programs, they are offered by the school as supplementary services to the 
regular educational program. In another, they involve a major infusion of 
social services into the school by community-based organizations and 
social service agencies. And in still other progranu, they are pan of a 
larger effort to restructure the school environment to make it more 
responsive to die needs of students at risk. 

The supplementary services approach is evident in the form of peer 
and parent counseling in the Model School Adjustment Program. Sixth-grade 
students participating in the program are pulled out of class one period a 
week for a group counseling session that includes other program parti- 
cipants and peer counselors. The counselon are mostly students in the 
seventh and eighth grades who have been selected for the program based on 
their interest in the job and their sensitivity in dealing with other 
stadeau and their problems. They have been trained for their role by a 
clinical social worker who also serves as a facilitator during the coun- 
seling sessions. Though only a small supplementary service to the general 
school program, the peer counseling sessions are held in high regard by 
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students in the program. One student said that he reaUy liked being able 
to tidnbout his problems with other Idds since they could understand him 
much better than adults. Another said he liked the counseling so much he 
wanted to be a peer counselor himself when he got duough the program. 

Family counseling rounds out the supplementary support services 
offered in the MSAP. Counseling sessions are held eight or nine times 
during a school semester - once a week for 60 to 90 minutes - and serve 
as a forum for parents to talk about their children's problems and to 
learo more effective ways of working widi diem to promote dieir success in 
school. Where parents are unable to attend regularly scheduled sessions, 
the funily counselor often sets up special meeting times or arranges home 
visits to accommodate the family's needs. The importance of family 
counseling to die program's effectiveness was acknowledged by both program 
and school staff. It is, in fact, seen as so important that student 
participation in the program is contingent on parent participation in 'he 
counseling sessions. 

Counseling and mentors are integral coo^wnents of several other dnip- 
out programs in our sample. At Middle College High School, each student 
is assigned to a career education supervisor upon entering die school who 
serves as both a teacher and counselor to the student for die entire time 
they are at Middle College. Also during their first year in the school, 
tenth-frade students take courses in personal and career development The 
theme of the first cycle is personal identity; the second, preparation for 
an internship in a social service agency. A core of the most at-risk 
tenth>graders is also eligible to participate in a special group guidance 
program one period a day, five days a week to help them cope with per- 
sonal, academic, and social problems. 
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entry into the program in the tenth grade and develop close personal 
relationships with their students. During their junior year, students are 
assigned mentors who are employees in local industries. While the 
mentor's primary responsibility is to coimnunicatc with swdents about the 
world of work, many provide students with suppon in other aspects of 
their academic and personal lives. 

Although supplementary sendees such u counseling and menton are 
among the more common ways that programs provide support services to 
diopout-prone youth, some programs are moving towards a more conqnehensive 
approach to dropout prevention that makes support services a more integral 
component of the prevention effort. Such an approach is evident in Fir 
Rockaway Ifigh School one of ten high schools funded under New York Gty's 
Dropout Prevention Prognun. Suppon services here are provided for core 
groups of approximately 200 at-risk ninth-graden by the Federated Employ- 
ment and Guidance Service (PEGS), a community-based organization head- 
quartered in Manhattan. 

The PEGS staff based in the school consists of six staff memben: a 
site supervisor responsible for the overall operation of the program; two 
case mtnagers, who serve as primary counselon to students; an on-site 
evalnttor who works with the case manager and the smdent to assess the 
stodeat's needs and refer students to appropriate services; an internship 
specialist responsible for developing sites for internships and preparing 
students for the world of work; a community resource specialist who serves 
as a liaison with other social service agencies and helps students and 
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their ftmihes ^'negotiate** the system; and a half-dme outreach specialist 
who^cdndocts home visits and other activities to keep parents involved 
with the student's education. Upon admission into the program, each 
student is aaaigned to a case manager who assesses the student's needs 
and, in conjunction with the student and the school, develops an individu* 
alized service plan that matches services with die student's needs. Dur- 
ing the time of students' participation in the program, the case manager 
serves as the main link between the student* the school, and other agen- 
cies. As conditions and needs change, the case manager will modify 
sendees provided to make them most cooqMUible with the cuzxent siniation. 

Where the case management approach is designed to concentrate support 
services on a core of the most at-risk youth, an alternative approach, 
which is designed to serve the larger student body, is used at Roosevelt 
High School, another school participating in New York Qty's Dropout Ptt- 
vradon Program. Roosevelt High School, with about 3500 smdents, is one 
of the largest high schools in New Yoik, and one with a very high concen- 
tration of dropout-prone youth. To create a more supportive environment 
for incoming smdents in what is an impersonal, bureaucratic institution, 
eight small schools or clusters were developed within the large school. 
Each cluster contains between 173 and 200 smdents who receive additional 
suppoR services from a coordinator/teucher, a guidance counselor and two 
family professionals. Additional counseling and suppon services are pro- 
vided by Pioa Xn, a community-based organization that is based in the 
school. Smdents with particularly severe or specialized problems there- 
fore can receive individualized attention beyond that provided through the 
overall school reorganization. 
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Cimr OriMtition and Vo«rinn«l T«lnfay 

provision of services aimed at orienting students to career 
opponunities or developing specific job skills varies significantly 
acrou our sample programs. Several programs include a vocational com- 
ponent as one of several program elements, but concentrate more on acade- 
mic remediation or personal growth and development In die Valued Youth 
Partnership, for example, students are taken on field trips to expose them 
to economic opportunities in the community; minorities who graduated from 
the district and are successful in various flelds also speak at the 
schools to develop students' awareness of career opportunities and to pio> 
vide positive role models for students. In a similar vein, the Education- 
al Clinics often bring students to career fairs or hold special classes to 
train students to fill out job applications or to interview for jobs. In 
several other programs, however, career preparation is much more central 
to the program's mission. These programs include Project CX)FFEE and the 
Peninsula Academies. 

Project COFFEE, a joint partnership between a regional alternative 
school in central Massachusetts and several high-tech businesses and 
industries, including Digital Equipment Corporation (DEC), provides 
instruction and occupational training to 120 studenu from 18 local school 
districts. Studenu are provided courses in five career areas: word pro- 
costing: computer maintenance and repair, horticulture and agriculture; 
distributive education; and building maintenance and repair. The counes 
include both class instraction plus a great deal of hands-on experience in 
the field. Other services to enhance career awareness and job oppor- 
tunities include: a weekly pre-employment class that covers job-search 
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techniquett preptrttion of job applicttions and resumes and interview 
skUlsr meetings with representatives of business and industry to discuss 
career opportunities; and unpaid internships arranged by occupational 
instmctort with local businesses. These internships are usually sched- 
uled for one or two days per week at a convenient dme for the student and 
the business. 

Technical training, career counseling, and work experience arc also 
integral components of the Peninsula Acadeoodes piogram. Students receive 
instruction in computers or electronics in special classes that are inte- 
grated with the academic coursework* The electronics courses are organ* 
iied around instruction models or packets that develop skills that are 
likely to be needed by local industry. The computer courses, in contrastt 
tend to be self-paced; students work more independently on individual 
assignments^ 

Counseling and work experience are provided with the support of 
private industry. As indicated previously, Acadeaiies* students in their 
junior year are assigned mentore who are employees in local firms. The 
mentors conmiunicate with students about the world of work and help stu- 
dents orient themselves for careers in the computer and electronics 
Helds. Students who make satisfactory progress during their first two 
yean in the program are guaranteed a summer job after their junior year. 
These jobs, typically in firms such as Lockheed, Hewlen-Packard, and 
Xerox, pay students ccMoopedtive starting wages. 

The programs in our sample provide a variety of academic, support, 
and vocational services to dropout-prone youth. In the academic area, 
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these include tutoring, individualized instruction geared to the itoprove- 
aenl^STbaiic skills, and an integrated approach to instruction in aca- 
deooic and vocational course woik. In the area of counseling and personal 
support, these services include group and family counseling, refeitals to 
social service agencies, and case managers who week with soidena to help 
them deal with the broad range of personal, social, educational, and em- 
ployment problems. Finally, several programs provide an anay of services 
to enhance students' career opportunities. In addition to coiTse wor^ in 
vocational areas, these services include participation in career fairs, 
classes in resume preparation and interview techniques, internships and 
enq)loyment in local con^anies. Although some programs focus primarily on 
one or two areas, many programs provide a combination of services (o 
address sudents' mtUdfiKeted needs. 

Key Componenta of Dronout Prograim 
As discussed in Section n, the literature on d?opout prevention and 
recovery programs suggests a number of program elements or characteristics 
th t appear to be conun^j to "effective" or "successful" programs. During 
site visits to our sample of programs, we ther >re uked program 
administrators and sta^/ to identify die program elements that they 
thought were critical to their prog!«m's succeu and to assess whether the 
profiim elements identified in the literature were, in fact, important to 
the tfSbctivantii of their program. Program elements were organized into 
several areas. At a more general level, they focused on goals and program 
staff. Respondents were, however, also quesHoned about the elements of 
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specifi|rprognun services that ranged from icademic remediation and 
attendance io^sovement to vocational mining and personal support 

To assess the relative importance of different program elements in 
contributing to the program's effectiveness, respondents were asked to 
rank specific elements on a scale from one to five, with a rank of one 
indicating that an element was not very important to the program's success 
and a rank of five as very important (or critical) to program success. 
Respondents were asked to focus only on the elements of dieir own program, 
and not to base their responses on their more general ideas about what 
makes a "good" program. They were therefore directed to respond "not 
applicable" to some program elements which they might crasider to be key 
to a program's effectiveness where that particular component was not an 
element of their mograoL This response wu often given for such program 
elements u job incentives and school>business collaboration. Program 
administrators and staff often cc. jnented that these or other -- com- 
ponents would further enhance the quality or effectiveness of their pro- 
gram, but that they were absent from the current program structure. In 
the discussion that follows, we present the results of tais inquiry in 
each of the major program areai 

Several atpects of program organization and structure are often 
cited at critical to the success of dropout prevention and recovery 
effiorts. These include small program size, program autonomy, and low 
pupil-t'acher ratios. (See Exhibit 2.) Some research also suggests the 
importance of an iternative program setting f(>r students whc are unable 
to fiinction in a regular classroom (Hamilton, 1986) and, within a regular 
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school setting, of block programming (Center for the Study of Social 
Poli^/1986), a scheduling system which moves a group of at-risk soidents 
together for all their classes to create a "family" environment. These 
organizational features of "effective" programs are seen as contributing 
to greater student success by providing a more supportive learning 
enviiOTment and by increasing the amount of adult*student contact 

The importance of these program elements for program success is 
generally confirmed in the responses of administraton and staff in our 
sample programs. (These responses are summarized in Table 1.) Except for 
block programming, which wu not an organizational feature of most of the 
programs, all of the organizational features cited above were consis- 
tently identified by respondents as imponant or critical to program 
success. The most-cited features were low pupil-teacher ratios (91 
percent) and program autonomy (87 pereent) since, in the views of program 
staff, these program features allowed them (the staff) to work closely 
with students and to develop more effective ways of meeting their unique 
needs. As a teacher in one of our dropout recovery programs stated, "Most 
of the students in our program have spent yean in large classes vs here 
their teachers barely knew them. Here they are finally in a place where 
someone can take an interest in them and give them the support they need 
to get thzongh school." Less cited as critical to program effectiveness 
than low pupil-teacher ratios and program autonomy were two other 
orgaaizitional features, i.e., small program size (83 percent) and an 
alternative program setting (76 percent), alUiough Uiese program ele- 
ments were still cited by a large majority of respondents as important to 
prognun success. 
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TABLE 1 

'*^AFP ASSESSMENTS OF THE KEY COMPONENTS 
OF THEIR DROPOUT PROGRAMS 

Percent of Respondents* 



Low-pupil teacher nuios 
Prognun autonomy 
Small ptognun nze 
Alternative prognm setdng 
Principal leadenhip 
Block ptognmming 

L PhiloiopiiY or Goali 

Eamhasis on leal-lifb problem solving 

fl-dgflned ' Hw i o n 
Coopentive qiproach toinstroction 
Survival skills training 
Develop study skills 

Staff and st«fr/SfnA^^ ^filnriftnuhlpn 

One-to-one relationships with 

teachen 
Special praise for good wodc 
Gear coimrnmicaiion of goals. 

expectatioas and responsibilities 

to students 
Individu*?ized anentioa 
DiveRiaed rolet for teachen 
Ifigh teacher expectations of students 
Teacher respoodbUity for s tudent 



Sttff devetepmen^fcacher training 
Special compensation for teachen 



"Inmortant" or "Critical" 
to Program Effiecriv#>nMt 



91% 

87 

83 

76 

72 

46 



96% 
92 
87 
78 

73 



100% 
100 



96 
88 
87 
83 

75 
53 
48 



The percentage is bued on the number of responses obtained for each 
question. Tbe number of responses varied from 22 to 26. 
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TABLE 1 

(Continued) 



"ImpOTtant" or "Criticil" 
to PmpM^ 



^ V91 '^FW — 

Afiirlnmln rnmamslhamai 

Diagnosis of students' icidemic 

needs, 91% 

Intenctive approach to teaching 90 

Fbcus on basic skills g5 

Individualized learning progrun 79 

Tiitoring 77 

Scheduung of arademir conqponent 68 
Matching student leaning styles 

widmaediodsofinstractiao 66 
Instructional techniques (ability 

grouping, tfainldng sUOSt 

npettdon.snidyddlls. ability 

groiqiing) ^ 

QasBDom managetnent techniques 54 

SettiMofinsnoaioo 63 

Modinod academic cuniculum 63 

Gonmetency-baaedcuinculum 63 
Special activities such as field 

trips 59 

Ccmtiact lettning 45 

Structured leaning expeasocti 42 

School organizadiMi and climate 94% 

Discipline g5 

lio^qnovedrecordltteping 74 

Incentivet 66 
Parent invoIveoBent in attendance 

nxnitoiing 50 

ymtimluACiasiSsaaaimslbagam 

li wolvwnem of the business 

CflminiiriQr 75% 
TniBgniiuu of academic and 

vocttiaiialooaEiewQdc 74 

Woricsiiidy 68 

CiTDer awareness courses 6S 

Internships 60 

Vocational training 47 

Guaranteed employment 47 
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TABLE 1 

(Continued) 



"Important" or "Criticar 



Pir^g^ipi Element to Preyia m Effeq j vffl y^ 

Individual counseling ioo% 

Role modelius 90 

Mentors, budmes 89 

Oioup counseling 80 

Courses in life stalls 79 

Peer counseling 58 

Parental Participatioti in the Pmpaw 40% 

CgmmunitY TnynlYmrnf initttaagam 52% 

School-Buiineia CoUahorition ^1% 
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Principal letdenhip wu also viewed as a key element of program 
saccciTby a majority of program sta£f (72 percent) - an assessment that 
is consistent with the literature on effective schools. Several staff 
memben commented that principal leadership is key to motivating staff, 
mobilizing school resources, and creating the environment for a success- 
ful program. There were, however, some differences in staffs perceptions 
of the role of the principal in different settings. In several programs, 
including the two comprehensive high schools participating in the Dropout 
Prevention Program in New York Gty and the Model School Adjustment 
Program in Broward County, Florida, program staff were unanimous in their 
views that the programs could not have even gotten off die ground widuwt 
the commitment and dedication of die principaL Yet in other programs, 
including the dropout recovery programs, the role of the principal wu 
seen u less critical to program success. Here staff tended to view auto- 
nomy as most in^xmanL As long as the principal gave staff the resources 
they needed and let staff "do dieir own thing" widi students, the program 
could operate successfidly. 

Staff ChMMterirtci and hterMdona with .<8hi«teti«| 

In addition to organizational characteristics such as program auto- 
nomy and low pupil-teacher ratios, program staff consistently identified 
severtl chaxacmistics of staff and staff/student relationships u key to 
piofniii svccefs. Most important wu the ability of teachers to develop 
oa»>lo-<Mi0 relatioBships widi students (100 percent) and to provide them 
with individutUzed attention (88 percent). Program staff suted time and 
again diat many stndentt diey woriced with mely had an adult who took an 
active interest in their academic progress and personal development. For 
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them, the prognm was the first opportunity to develop a relationship with 
an adtfKwho cared about them personally and who would work closely with 
them to help them succeed. Without this individualized attention, many 
students would again "M through the cracks." 

The one-to-one relationship i^ith students was, however, only one 
aspect of the teacher-student dynamic that was seen as key to program 
success. Also critical to program effectiveness were high teacher 
expectations of students (83 percent), clear communication of the pro- 
gram's goals and of smdents' responsibilities (96 percent) and special 
praise for good work (100 percent). Respondents also expressed the view 
that a "cooperative" approach to instruction, rather than a competitive 
approach worked best with dropout-prone youth (87 percent), since it 
provided a moie rippoitive structure for student learning. 

While program st&ff were quite consistent in their views that 
teacher- student interactions and relationships were critical to their 
program's effectiveness, they were less affiimadve about the importance 
of staff development and teacher training for program success (58 per- 
cent). To some extent this could be attributed to the fact that most of 
the programs did nor provide any special training for program staff. 
However, even where staff development was provided, it was not generally 
seen u critical to the progranx As the program coordinator in the Model 
SclwdA^asimemFRjgnminDiiftwoodMiddie School commented. "Whtt 
typ« of pKOgnun needs is people who really enjoy working with kids who 
have a lot of problems in school. If all you want in a teaching position 
is a well-motivated class with few behavioral problems, you'U never make 
it in this type of program, no matter how much special training you get" 
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.%JMi less important to program success than staff development is 
special compensation for teachers (48 percent). In most of the sample 
programs we visited, teachers received little or no edditional compensa- 
tion for teaching in the program and, in some privately-run programs such 
as the Educational Clinics in Washington Sttte, salaries are even lower 
than in similar positions in the public schools. However, several 
teachers indicated that for them salaries were not the primary motivating 
factor. They were much more concerned with working with kid& in a non- 
bureaucratic setting where they had greater autonomy. Also, the oppor- 
tunity to assume divcnificd roles - teacher, counselor, mentor - m^^" 
the job more challenging -- and in the opinion of many respondents, 
contributed significantly to the program's effectiveness. 
Program Sarvigta 

In their assessment of key program elements, program staff were 
asked to consider the importance of the different services that were being 
provided by their program. Our analysis of staff responses highlights two 
key points: one is the critical importance of pupil support services in 
the success of dropout prevention and recovery programs; and two is the 
differential importance of different types of service delivery mechanisms 
in each of the following service areas. 

ftrnflSaiiiiflrt Sarvteea 

PfOfram staff consistently identified counseling as a key element of 
piogiam effectiveiiess - although in different programs, counseling took a 
variety of forms. When asked to differentiate the importance of differ- 
ent types of counseling services. Individual counseling (100 percent) was 
consistently identified by program staff u the best way to work with 
students in the program. It should be noted, however, that individual 
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cowvUAg, Uke counseling more generally, often takes different forms. 
In some programs, it is more formal: students meet with teachers, 
counselon or mentors at prescribed times each week to discuss personal, 
family or school problems. More often though, it is more informal: as 
problems arise, teachers or counselors take tiue to "hear students out" 
and help them deal with an iimnrdiate concern. Other times they may direct 
them to people in the school or in social service agencies who can provide 
diem with more professional assistance with dieir problems. 

Although individual counseling in its different forms is a common 
element of most dropout programs, other forms of counseling are often 
cited as key to program success, among them, mentors (89 percent), role 
models (90 percent), and group counseling (80 percent), and, to a lesser 
extent, peer counseling (38 percent). Most programs, however, use only 
one or two of these methods of providing student counseling. Mentors, for 
example, are an important cooqponent of the Peninsula Academies in Menlo 
Park, California: individual mentors from private industry confer 
regularly with program participants to help diem deal widi personal and 
job-related issues. The Valued Youth Parmership in San Antonio, in 
contrast, relies heavily on role models to enhance personal growth. 
Successful people from the community are brought to school to apprise 
students of job opponunities and motivate them to complete their 
edncttkn. 

Most students in our sanqple of dropout prevention programs have a 
history of school failure. Academic remediation is therefore a common 
focus of the dropout prevention programs we visited. Hov/ever, as 
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indi^l^B previously, academic remediation takes place in a variety of 
settings and uses iifferent types of curricula and instructional 
techniques, including contract learning and peer tutoring. Program staff 
were therefore asked to assess the relative imponance of many of these 
techniques to the success of their own program. Several points emerge 
from this assessment 

First is the importance to program success of diagnosing individual 
students' academic needs and developing an individualized leaning program 
that is tailored specifically to meet those needs. These components were 
identified as imponant or critical to program success by 91 percent and 
79 percent of program staff respectively. As a teacher in one of the 
large high schools in our prognun saaq)le commented, "These kids come to 
school with a range of skills and competencies. Some can handle 
pre-algebra while others barely know the basic arithmetic functions. It 
doesn't make sense to try to teach every kid the same thing. You have to 
start where they are and then try to bring them up to a graduation 
standard." 

A second aspect of the academic programs considered key to success is 
the concentration on basic skills (85 percent). Although teachers in 
several programs oommented that diey would like to provide a more enriched 
CttRicalam that develops skills in critical thinking and analysis, they 
also obterved that students seem to motivate themselves better to continue 
the program when diey can master skills and pass competency tests. The 
dropout recovery programs are particularly oriented towards the acquisi- 
tion of basic skills, especially for older students who have too few 
credits for a regular diploma and who need to work towards a GED. 
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Still another element of the academic program thai is highly regarded 
by iftDgnm staff is an interactive approach to teaching (90 percent). 
While some students are able to acquire knowledge and skills through 
independent sjudy and seat work, teachen and other program staff felt 
that students were more successful when teachers engaged them in the 
learning process. The potential for this engagement was seen to be 
greatest in small clasces where teachers would conduct lessons almost 
through casual conversation and v/Kot students could ask questions when- 
ever they were having difficulty. The potential for this type of inter- 
action is also great in tutoring programs (77 percent), where tutors could 
engage nitees in similat types of dialogues. 

Although program staff were genoally in agreement about the ins- 
tance of diagnosis of students' needs, a focus on basic skills, and an 
interactive approach to teaching as key to program success, there was less 
agreement about the importance of other components of the academic 
progranL Matching student learning styles with mediods of instracticn was 
considered imponant only by about two-thirds (66 percent) of respon- 
dents, ?nd respondents were even more divided about the importance of 
other academic intervention: alternative program settings (63 percent), 
scheduling of classes outside of normal school hours (68 percent), the use 
of field trips ted other special activities as tools of instruction (59 
percent), and contract learning (43 percent). Many respondents considered 
these components to be important - simply less important than the 
components described above. 
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Vocatioiial gnd Carctr Prenarariftn 

xJ8fy a small group of programs in our sample included a major voca- 
tional component. It is therefore difficult to assess adequately the 
relative importance of different aspects of vocational training to program 
success. The problem is compounded further by the fact that not all of 
the elements that are identified as impcnant in the literature are com- 
ponents of our sample programs. However, despite these limiutions. the 
involvement of the business community in vot'^ational and career programs 
clearly emerges as a component that is viewed as important to program 
effectiveness by a large majority of respondents (75 percent). Several 
hcton appeand to provide the basis for diis assessment 

One reason cited by program staff is ths fact that business 
involvement provided the program with a legitimacy in the community it 
would not have otherwise. As a teacher in one program commented, "It is 
very hard to get conomunity suppon for problem Idds who cause trouble in 
school. With the business conomunity behind you, a lot of the opposition 
just melts away." This in turn worics to stimulate faculty enthusiasm for 
and commitment to the ptogrun. As anotha teacher observed, "When you see 
some of the big private companies contributing staff or equipment to the 
program, it's hard not to put all your effons into making the program 
wodc." 

Boaineu involvement also is viewed as having a positive effect on 
student attitudes and work habits. By making it clear that success in 
school can lead to a real job after graduation, business involvement can 
improve student motivation to work harder for his or her diploma. As % 
teacher in one of the collaborative programs observed, "It is through the 
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school-business collaborative that students are able to develop a network 
of coMcts that line them up for jobs in their field. When they get out 
of school, they are in a much better position to find a decent job." 

Other vocational coa4>onents besides business involvement were identi- 
fied by program staff as important to the success of dropout prevention 
efforts. These included work study (68 percent), career awareness courses 
(65 percent), internships (60 percent) and guaranteed employment (47 per- 
cent). In their conunents about the way to structure the vocational com- 
ponent of a dropout program, a number of respondents expressed the view 
that guarantees of jobs upon program completion would serve as a great 
motivator to students to finish school. They could not, however, attri- 
bute the success of their current program to this element, given its 
absence from the program. 

In ass>3ssing the elements of dropout prevention and recovery 

programs that are key to their program's success, teachers and staff 

identified several program elements that arc highly congruent with those 

found in die dropout prevention literature. These include: 

0 Small program size, low pupil-teacher ratios, and program 
autonoiny; 

0 Individualized attention to students and one-to-one relation- 
ships between teachen and students; 

0 Qear cocununication of program goals and student responsibili- 
ties and praise for good woric; 

0 G>unseling, in the form of individual counseling, mentoring and 
group counseling; 

0 Individualized learning programs focused on basic skills that 
are based on a diagnosis of students' academic needs; 
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4ftf Mttching methods of instruction with student learning styles; 
and 

0 School-business collaboration in career awareness and job 
training programs. 

Although other program elements are also identified as important to 
program success, their usociation with program effectiveness is not as 
strong as the program elements discussed above. 

StrenrtlM and W*«ltiia»m in Progrmm Driiviirv 
One of the central concerns of the site visits to sample programs 
involved program operations. Given the experience of administrators and 
staff in organizing and providing services in dropout prevention and 
recovery programs, we sought to ascertain their views about die ways other 
practitioners could successfully structure similar programs. Specifi- 
cally, we attempted to determine the areas of operation where programs 
were most successful and the actions that were carried out that 
contributed to the success. We also attempted to ascertain areas of 
program weakness so that other pnctitionen could draw on this experience 
and avoid some of the pitfidls endemic to these types of programs. 

To obtain information about program operations, we asked program 
staff to respond to a brief questionnaire that focused on the following 
arets: staffing; scheduling and program setting; program services; 
reladonthipi with other organizations in the conununity; and success in 
meeting program goals. Respondents were asked to rank their success in 
each of these areas on a scale from one to five. A rank of one meant that 
the program was "very unsuccessful;" ranks of four and five meant that it 
was "successful" or "very successfiil." Follow-up questions were then 
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asked to get respondents to explain what they did that contributed to 
suc^MTot failure and what they might do differently to improve the 
quality of difSsrent aspects of die program. 

^ Not surprisingly, program administrators and teaching staff 
considered their programs to be successful in most areas of operatjon. 
(See Table 2.) They were nonetheless able to differentiate areas where 
the programs were particularly strong and others where the prognum could 
use some improvement According to program staff, the programs were most 
successful at diagnosing students' needs (77 percent) and developing a 
program of instructional, vocational, and suppon services that matched 
these needs most effectively (100 percent). Respondents attributed this 
success to several fiictors. 

First, in many programs, staff spent d great deal of time during the 
screening process reviewing records and interviewing prospective parti- 
cipants to learn about students' needs and characteristics. In the Model 
School \dju8tment Program, for example, die program director spends die 
entire first month of school reviewing student records, and conferring 
widi elementary school teachers to determine which soidents would be best 
served by the program. Similarly, Operadon Success in Far Rockaway High 
School develops their pool of potential participants by working closely 
with the feeder junior high school that is also providing special suppon 
sendoet u part of New Yodc Qty's Dn^ut Prevention Program. The pro- 
gem staff have the added oenefit diat die same community-based organiza- 
tion is providing suppon services in both the junior high and the high 
school ~ a £BCtor which facilitates omimunicadon about students. 
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TABLE 2 

STAFF ASSESSMENTS OF THE STRFJ^GTHS 
AND WEAKNESSES IN PROGRAM DELIVERY 



Percent of Respondents 
Ranking Comipemtann u: 



Developing teacher cOTonritment to prognun goals g6% 

Developing ipprapiiate teacher intenkCQons with 

s tti deo t i ^ 

Anactinf and xeainingteachen and piofnm staff 73 

novidini staff mining and devdopmem 73 

Determining the instnictionai, counseling and 

v nc i ikwa l components of students* prognuns 100% 

IteUueiniedmn and services to student needs 86 



Diagnoduig students' needs 

Otguizinf and scheduling program services 77 
Piravidhig die aiq;tvopnate sMing to stu(tent 
instructions 



77 
77 

55 



pYMingsg 

^oviding adequate or sppiopiiate counseling for students 91% 
Gooidinadng services for soidents widi non-school 



71 

Obtaining imemshipsorjob placements for students 62 

Obt rining and m aintaining the snppo« of the local 

c ommHn i Q f tot the progiaui 35% 

Obtaining dMsuppQR of die bnshwss community 53 
Ensuring that die buainen community canies out its 

mp o n si b fli t i es and commitmeiits to tte prognun 44 
Obtainmg and inaistaininf parental invdveoient in 

dwir child's edueadonal program 23 

M ri mrtHni siiidBm interest in staying in school 91% 

Addayfag students' academic goals 91 

ftMndflsnndeaafiom dropping out of school 90 

MeeiingitejobildllioUecdmofdieprogtam 84 

Meeting die behavioral objectives of die program 82 

Improving studem attendance 77 

Pladng soidents in gainfolemploynaent S6 



* The percentage is based on die number of responses obtained for each 
question. The number of responses varied fiom 15 to 22. 
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In tddidon to this screening prior to admission to the piognm, many 
of oiirlBttDple programs administer diagnostic tests when students enter the 
program to better understand students' academic needs and to develop 
individualized education programs for diem. The testing approach is used 
extensively in die dropout recovery efforts of die Educational Clinics and 
in the public schools diat are funded under Colorado's Second Chance 
Program to prepare students for a reguJsr high school diploma. 

A second factor - and the one cited most frequendy by program staff 
as contributing to their success in matching students to services -- was 
their ability to develop close, personalized relationships widi students 
through both formal counseling sessions and more informal interactions. 
Virtuaily all of die prognms we visited designated one or two individuals 
who were responsible for watching out for a group of students. The tide 
conferred on staff varied from program to program - ombudsman in the 
Satellite Academi e s , mentor in die Peninsula Academies, and Middle College 
High School, case manager in Operation Success at Far Rockaway High 
School. But their role was fairly similar: work with students, gain 
their confidence, show them that someone really cares about them, and 
arrange for diem to get the help diey need academically, personally, and 
vocationally. 

Although staff in similar programs considered dieir greatest success 
to be matching itndents with appropriate services, diey also saw them- 
selves u succeisfU in attracting teachers to die program (73 percent), 
developing teacher comnutment to program goals (86 percent), and 
developing appropriate student-teacher interactions (77 percent). Several 
program directors observed diat diey rtrely had any problems finding die 
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right people for the job. Occtsionilly, people would take a job in the 
pro^Ui and would leave because of job-related stress, but that situation 
was nie. Teachers expressed their own reasons for the program's success 
in generating staff commitment One said. This is one of the few places 
where you really get the chance to teach and see the results of your 
effons. Some of these kids have been out of school for months at a 
time. Now they're here working almost cvoy day. They're seeing prcgiess 
and you see it as well." Another teacher in one of the Educational 
Clinics said, "I just got tired of big classes in a regular high school 
with bells and rules and red tape. Here you come in and just work with 
die kids." 

The presence of special progruns in a school also wurics in somt cases 
to improve staff morale and the overall environment in a school. As one 
staff member at Roosevelt High School in New Yoik Qty observed, "Before 
we had this program, the school wu prKtically dead. There was no school 
spirit. No one came to dances or panicipated in extracurricular 
activities. But in the last two years, there has been a big change. 
Students are participating more, teachers are more involved, and people 
are really trying to make things happen. The program has really given 
people a shot in the aim id work for die kids and dw school" 

On the negative side, staff saw their programs as less successful in 
a number of areas, most signiHcantly in obtaining and maintaining 
puutt' involvement in their child's educational program (23 percent). 
As a teacher in one of New York City's high schools commented, "The 
schools have been trying for years to get parents in and get them involved 
in school. You hold open school nights, you schedule individual 
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conftiBgpei. but for the most pan, people don't show up. You htve a vei> 
tnasient population here where adults have a lot of other things to woiry 
about besides their Idds." One teacher in an Educational Qinic said that 
they had pretty much "given up" on parental involvement and that it was 
better to try to just work with the kids to develop more responsible 
attitudes and behavior. "In many cases," she said, "parents were really 
terrible role models for the kids - drug problems, alcohol abuse, 
physical violence. It's better to try to remove them from that 
environment and try to give them a fresh start" 

While parent involvement wu clearly a problem in many sample 
programs, there were still some positive assessments of program effective* 
nesi in this area. The Model School Adjustment Program in Driftwood 
Middle School, for example, requires the panicipation of parents in 
family counseling sessions for students to be accepted into the program - 
a requirement that appears to have worked quite successfully. "Oh sure, 
we've had lots of parents who won't agree to come for fiunily counseling," 
said the MSAP's program director. "But after their kids have started to 
flunk all their courses during fint semester, many of them come around 
and agree to participate in the counseling sessions the next term." 
Moreover, many parents who at first expressed reluctance about 
participating felt that they really learned a lot about how to relate to 
their Udf and how to help diem in school. 

Besides parent participation, staff identified one other area where 
less than half of the respondents viewed their programs as successful: 
ensuring that the business conununity carries out its responsibilities and 
cotnmitments to the program (44 percent). This problem area was cited 
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freqivpHy by staff in some of the dropout recovery programs. As a 
teacher in one of the Educational Oinics observed. "We have the 'worst' 
Uda in this piogrun and everybody knows it They're the ones who cause 
all the trouble they have trouble with the law, the girls get pregnant 
- and nobody wants to have anything to do with them, it's bard to get 
business people to support the program because they just don't think it 
will do any good." Some program staff, however, fed that diey have been 
very successful in their efforts to get business and community support for 
their programs through hard work, preseverance and the dedication of 
conunitted individuals. The school-business collaborations found in the 
Peninsula Academies and Project COFFEE represents the best example of 
business suppon of dropout prevetion efforts and some potential ways diat 
this support can be developed. 

Our site visits to dropout programs produced a set of summary 
observations that have direct isq)lications for the development of dropout 
prevention and recovery efforts in other places. Some of these 
observations concern program organization and stnicture; others focus more 
on intangibles -- program leadership, styles of interaction among staff 
meaiberi and between staff and students. Though difficult to measure 
preciaely - and often to replicate in other settings - we believe that 
some of the practices we observed could contribute greatly to program 
success. Iliese summary obseivati(ms are described below. 

^p*^wl litiilffilih 

Principal leadership has been identified consistently in the 
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litenive ts t key component of effective schools. But there is an 
element of leadership thtt we observed to be essential to the success of 
dropoat prevention programs, namely, the principal as entrepreneur. In 
schools wh«».re programs appeared to be working especially well, the 
principal brought to the diopout problem the view that the school had to 
be willing to experiment with new approaches. Instead of feeling 
threatened by the introduction of new programs or outside staff into the 
school, these individuals welcotned die addition of resources in the school 
and vigorously sought out funding for these resources firom government 
agencies, foundations, or local businesses. These individuals also sought 
out relationships with other cooununity agencies to provide services to 
students in a setting outside the school. The need to rely on other 
agencies wu not seen u a sign of school failure, but simply as another 
way to help the school provide the resources it needed to meet its 
responsibility ID students. 

Comments by school staff reinforce the importance of the principal's 
role as entrepreneur, especially for programs run in regular schools. One 
teacher in a high school in New York City suted: "The principal has 
woriced very hard to get dropout prevention funds and odier progruns into 
the school and diit hu had a tremendous effect on staff morale. Before 
W9 had nothing special to offer teachers to motivate diem to work harder 
for thMe kids. Now diere's something for them to grab onto." A staff 
member in a middle school expressed similar views. "In our school, the 
principal works with you. If you come up with an idea that you thinir will 
work, the principal will go along nidi you and suppon you. If you need 
special funding, the principal will do whatever he can to try to get it. 
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When someone like that is to open to new ideu and willing to try to get 
yoo you need to make an idea work, you really go the extra mile in 
trying to help die children." 

Steirinwi lirMiiMit 

The succea of any program ultimately dqiends on the people who cany 
it out People need to "buy in" to the program and develop a sense of 
ownership if they are going to make d>e program work. Efforts to involve 
staff in program development and implementation are dierefore a central 
feature of die Dropout Prevention Program in New York Qty. A school- 
based planning team in each school made up of volunteer teachers, 
paraprofessionals, aides, administrators, and a Dropout Prevention 
Coordi' ^ work witii the principal and administration to plan, insplement, 
budget, and evaluate prevention strategies for their schools. All teams 
also participate in a summer planning institute to create proiects that 
are tailor-made for their schools. 

The enthusiac^ and commitment generated by dus team management 
approach to the dropout prevention effort was striking in both high 
schools we visited as pan of our field work. Several teachers indicated 
that the team management approach made diem feel like tiiey were really 
participating in decisions about dieir programs and having an impact on 
how thing! got done. Some said that diey were putting in a lot more of 
dieir own time - widiout extra pay - because of dicir conunitment to the 
pfopun. Some observed a filtering down efifoct: many teachers who were 
not part of the management team were inspired by die team management 
approach to get more involved and put in extra effort to get the school 
moving again. 
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Stiff involvement in program development wu structured in less 
fondS^yt in other proframs in our sample. In the Model School Adjust- 
ment Program, for exanq)le. die program director spent a great deal of time 
befSore the program wu implemented to explain the program to teachen and 
to solicit their views about the best ways to schedule and structure 
program activities. As teachen expressed concerns about smdents being 
pulled out of class too often and ssing regular class woik, the prognun 
wu scheduled so that students would only be pulled out of each class one 
period per week. Also, academic remediation wu structured to include 
material being covered in regular clus so diat students would not miss 
out on instruction. Classroom teachers thus expressed the view that the 
program supported their efforts to work with students rather than working 
at cross purposes with diem. 
JatBgOtffllL 

Although all of the programs in oui sample did not provide every type 
of service to all students, many of die programs recognized diat lack of 
academic progress wu only one conqxment of student needs and duu mult- 
iple interventions were required to meet diese needs. Students' personal 
and social problems were particular foci of attention in nearly all pro- 
grams and a variety of strategies were implemented to help students 
address them. However, central to nearly all strategies wu die commit- 
OBtitt of time of one individual who would take a special interest in stu- 
deoti and help them work dirough dieir p^nicular problems. When asked 
what they liked best about their special programs, students consistendy 
pointed to their close relationship with dieir teacher or mentor. Adults 
are not the only people who can fill diis role, however. In one prognun, 
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wlKitfpSu counielors were assigned to work with students, i.e., the Model 
School Adjustnsent Prognin, students said they really liked being paired up 
with other kids their own age who could relate to then better than 
adults. But for such a strategy to work, students need to be well 
prq)ared for their role as counselor. 

Consistent with their recognition that individual students have 
multiple needs, the dropout programs in our sample, and particulaily those 
in the large, comprehensive high schools, also recognized diat different 
students need different combinations of services to help them stay in 
school and complete their education. In Far Rocktway Hgh School in New 
York, for exanq)le, dwy use die case management qqnoMh to match studenti 
with required services. The case manager fiom Operation Success assigned 
to each student wori» out the student's service plan and arranges for th.M 
student to receive appropriate services. Some are provided by the 
Federated Employment and Guidance Service (FEOS), die community-based 
organization working in the school, either at the school site or at their 
main facility; others are provided at other agencies where these cannot be 
provided by FEOS. 

The case noanagement approach is also used in Roosevelt Ifigh School in 
New York, although in that school it represents a small portion of the 
overall dropout prevention effort. In addition to case management, 
Rooaevelt provides a PM school in late afternoon to accommodate students 
who cannot attend during regular hours, an on-site, child-care center 
where teen parents can leave their children while they attend class, and a 
variety of other support services for students. Some of these are funded 
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u pan of New Yoik's Dropout Prevention Program, while others are being 
nqiponed by local fbondaiions and private businesses in the area. 

A central conc^ ''t of a number of the dropout programs we visited was 
that students needed constant rewards for progress in their academic wotfc 
and in their person&l behavior to overcome their poor self-image. One 
approach to providing this reinforcement is through regular appraisal of 
their woik. In Project COFFEE, studentt receive a mark every day for the 
woik they complete. Similarly, in the Model School Adjustment Program, 
both peer tutors and classroom teachers fill out a report form every day 
in which students are rated on their work and behavior. If students 
receive a certain number of points during a week, they are eligible for 
firee passes to the movies or fast-food restaui^ants. At the end of the 
semester, students scoring the most points for work and behavior are 
eligible for trips to local amusement parks or other attractions. 

Even among high school dropouts attending recoveiy programs, regular 
appraisal of progress is used as a way to motivate students to keep 
going. A Denver high school participating in Colorado's Second Chance 
Pilot Project, keeps a record of each student's ac&demic progress. Each 
time a student puses a skills test or moves on to a higher level of work, 
that event is entered into the student's record. When the student has 
puiad aU of the required skills, he or she can fulfill their credits for 
high Khool graduation. Student reactions to the use of daily progress 
reports confirm its importance ns a technique in dropout prevention and 
recovery. One sixth-grader in die MSAP commented that, Tou really keep 
trying hard because you want to get a lot of points and get something 
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ipediE' Older stndesis in the Second Chtnce Program echoed these 
sentinieDts. One itodent commented, "In the regulir hi^ school it took so 
long to get the credits for a coarse. Here you can get credits a lot 
faster. And you can see eveiy day how much you've gotten and how much you 
still need to go. T really like the fiselingofprogress you get" 

During the courr o^tEe site visits, a theme diat constandy emerged 
was that students fall through the cracks in the transitions ftom elemen- 
tary to middle school or junior high school and then again at the next 
transition to high school. The fint transition is difficult because 
students are moving from a smaller school with self-contained classes to a 
much larger schocd widi dep aiiinfaitaliind programming; die second, because 
studoL J who continue to do poorly in school may not fisel prepared, and 
thus may not even show up for high school. Program staff, thetef^. felt 
it wu critical to bridge the gap between school levels to ease die trans- 
ition for studenti 

The dropout prognuns in our sanq)le have developed a number of tech- 
niques for tills purpose. In tiie Valued Youtii Pannership. for example, 
elementary and junior high/high schools are linked primarily duough tiie 
youth tttoring cooponent of die program. Older studentt who are partici- 
patiaf in the pngcam come into tiie elenientaiy schools to provide instruc- 
tiOB to younger studenu and to serve u role models for tiiem. In tiie 
Mbdd ''^hool Adtjnstment Program, tiie linkage is developed through fiekl 
visiu by tiie program director to feeder elementary schools in tiie spring 
preceding smdent's entry into tiie middle school. During tiiis time, stu- 
dents are provided information about the school and tiie program and 
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teachivve conferred with to identify students who could benefit most 
from piognm services. These visits faciliute screening of students for 
the proftim when they enter the middle school the following M. 

The trtnsition from junior high to high school is faciliuted through 
similtr techniques in some schools. Roosevelt High School terms the 
process "articulation.'' The articulation coordinator from the high school 
makes visits to feeder junior high schools to explain the high school 
program and the special services the school offers to students and to 
answer student's questions about the school. Students are also brought 
into the high school to familiarize them with the building and the staff 
and to help overoome their fears about coming to the school. At Far 
Rockaway, the transition is facilitated further through the conununity* 
based organization that provides suppon services in the high school. In 
a unique arrangement, the Federated Employment and Guidance Service 
operates programs in both the feeder junior high school and Fir Rockaway 
High. Staff at the junior high therefore know many of the students who 
would be eligible for the high school program weU before they arrive at 
school and can work with students and high school staff to ease their way 
into high school. Staff in the high school can build on these activities 
and qniddy ^ loidaits into their appropiiate prognmi of services. 



AldKNigh parent involvement Is generally regarded as inq)ortant to the 
suocatt of dropout prevention efforts, the programs in our sample suggest 
two key points about parent involvement One is that it may need to be 
approached differently at different stages of children's development. The 
second is that schools may have different types of leverage over parents 
at different points in dme. 
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In prognint for youager students aimed tt dropout prevention, parent 
invo^Sent is net only encouraged, but is often a key component of the 
overall prognn. In the Model School Adjustment Program, for exaiq>le, it 
is the "third leg" of support for the child, the other two being academic 
remediation and smdent counseling. As suted previously, parents are 
required to participate in family counseling sessions if their child is to 
receive other program services. Other prograou do not require parental 
participation, but use varied outreach techniques to get parents involved 
in their children's education or persMal development By the time sm- 
dents are older, however, most schools in our sample have recognized that 
they have less leveiige over parents and have tended to concentrate their 
energies more on the child than on the parent. In fact, in some of the 
dropout recovery effons we observed, parent involvement is seen u 
counterproductive because parenu are unable to serve u positive lole 
models for their children. Isk summary, our observadons suggest not th at 
parental involvement is undesirable, but only that it may need to be 
4>proached diflisrendy for students of diffaent age and drcumstanoe. 

^shflflkBiniiifH Unkigfli 

School-business collaboration is generally regarded as a key 
component of many suooeiifkal dropout prevendon programs. 'Hie linkage 
wltli private bn iin e isei is seen u providing resources for programs that 
QtHauOy would not be available from regular school budgets> e.g., 
^qulpneut. personnel, internships fbr students, and broadening the base of 
support for the program in the larger community. However, u several 
snidents of dropout prevendon programs point out, successftU partnerships 
or relationships do not just "happen." They require that participants in 
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the pXttt recognize etch other's tgendts tnd work diligently to 
reconcile potentially divergent interests. Panicipants in this 
relationship must also recognize that collaboration is not an end in 
itself, but rath'jr the means to an end. Rather than getting absorbed in 
the process of woridcg out the relationship, school and business leaders 
must use their talents and energies to mobilize resources for the benefit 
of die students die piogtMm is designed to serve. 

A number of programs we visited provide excellent exin^les of the 
ways school-business collaboration can be used to great advantage. The 
students in the Peninsula Academies appear to have benefitted tremendously 
from their schools' collaboradm with some of the country's best-known, 
high-tech Hrms in Silicon Valley. The same appears to hold true for 
studentt in Project COFFEE, which has close links widi Digital Equipment 
Corporation and other private firms in central Massachusetts. However, 
our conversations with program staff in bodi of diese programs confinn die 
findings of observers of other programs. These partnerships did not come 
into being overnight. Tliey developed over dme with die hard work and 
perseverance of a number of dedicated individuals. One staff member at 
the Peninsula Academies said the structure of the program and the 
re l a tionship with die private sector went dnough some "growing pains" and 
that it wu only in the lut few years that the program had reached a 
poitt of equilibiiam. Drawing on this experience, we would anticipate 
that other collaborations would face similar situations and that 
participants in these collabontions would need to be prepared to handle 
the unexpected as they organize and develop new projects dut link schools 
widi die business coimnunity. 
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Jg(r CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The litentnxe on dropout prevention and the site visits to a sample 
of promising dropout prevention and recovery programs provide some 
insights into ways that programs are currently structured and some 
stnuegies for stiuctuiing ftiture progiams. 



£gQg||[^^^gUQ[^^iy^g 

One observation is that dropout prevention programs that are not 
designed specifically u programs for female students, e.g., pregnant and 
parenting programs, do not appear to treat female studenu differently 
than males. Interviews with staff at the programs included in this study 
did not elicit any special procedures for identifying girls who are at 
risk of dropping out nor any special interventions focused on the needs of 
female students. However, the programs did not ^ipear to focus on the 
special needs of boys either. Essentially, the programs treated girls in 
much the same way u boys and, in general, appeared to serve them both 
equally well. It wu not possible to assess fiom this study whether the 
practices observed represent the best approach to addressing die unique 
problems of female students. However. Earle. Roach and Fraser (1987) 
loglMt special eomponenu targeted specifically at fomale students. e.g., 
coUtbontive group projecu. remedial instruction in abstract spatial 
r w M oning, and special enco u rag em ent for females to oke courses in math 
and science, that should be included in dropout prevendoo programs. 

A second observation is that "effective" or "successfiil" dropout 
prevention programs appear to have many of the characteristics of 
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effective schools more generally - in particular, principal leadership. 
What may be unique to dropout prevention efforts, however, is the 
principal u "ennepreneur." In the dropout prevention programs included 
in dtis study that appear to be woriting successfully, the principal was an 
individual who was willing to take risks, to try out new ideas, and to 
seek out resources in the larger conomunity to meet the needs of his other 
students. The principal also exercised a collegial style of leadership, 
working closely with teachers and program staff to plan program services 
and implement the program. This leadership style worked to create a 
greater esprit de coips in the school and generated more of a commitment 
to die program itself. 

The literature review and the site visits also identified some 
unique aspects of the dropout problem that can be addressed by including 
particular components or features in dropout prevention programs. Based 
on this research, it is therefore reconunended that program designers 
structure dropout prevention eftora using die following guidelines. 

Direct dropout prevention efforti at vounyer student 
Slha. evidence x^fi charaetari«tic« of potential 



For many dropoutt, pevention efforts in high school 
come too late in tiiek education careers to help them 
suy in school. Program staff in programs included 
in the study consistently stated that dropout 
prevention efforts needed to begin at a much earlier 
stage dian high school. The upper elementary grades 
were seen by some program staff u an rapiopriate age 
to begin dr^ut prevention effoits, while odiers saw 
tiie need for this type of intervention even earlier 
in students' school careers. 
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EARLY 

INTERViMION 



SCHOOL-TO- 
SCHOOL 
LINKAGES 



Two of the prognms reviewed here specifically take 
this approach to dropout prevention. The Model 
School Adjustment Progrun in the Driftwood Middle 
School in Broward County. Florida provides 
sixth-^ders who have a record of academic and 
behavioral problenu in elementary school with peer 
tutoring to help them improve their basic tHiiy and 
peer and £unily counseling to he^ dwm wodc duougfa 
their peaonal and fiunily problems. The Valued Youth 
Parmership in San Antonio, Texu. pays junior high 
school and high school students minimum wage pay ror 
work as tutors to elementary school children as a 
means to enhance the rotors' self-esteem and improve 
the academic skills of both tutors and the younger 
chikfaen. 



Establigh linkayei betwgga the different leveli of 
schooliBf felcmenf fv.middle.ieeondary^ 
facilitate atudenta' tramitioni from «eliQfl| tfl 

Dropout-prone youth often have serious problems 
maJung the transition from elementary school to 
middle school and then making the next tiansitioii to 
high school. The first transition is difficult 
because students are moving from a smaller school 
with self-contained cluses to much larger schools 
with departmentalized programming; the second, 
because students who continue to do pooriy in school 
may not feel prepared and thus may not even begin to 
attend high school 

The programs in this study use a variety of 
techniques to link school levels and to facilitate 
students' transitions to the next school. In 
Theodore Roosevelt High School in the Bronx. New 
York, an "articulation'^ coordinator from the high 
school mikes visits to feeder junior high schools to 
explain the hi|^ school program and answer students' 
Questions about the school. In Fsr Rockaway High 
School in Queens. New York, a community-based 
organization provides support services to smdents in 
the feeder junior high school as well as the high 
school, thus helping dropout-prone students ease 
their way into the high school even before they 
anive. 



SMALL PROGRAMS Kee p dropout nrevention 

AND CLASSES jsgmi^jadai ii 



iS small in size and 



Many students who drop out of school have been 
alienated by large bureaucratic institutions where 
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they ctnnot be distinguuihed from hundreds of other 
students. To address this problem, several of the 
dropout prevention prognuns have established policies 
to keep the programs smaller and to create a more 
supportive environment for students. Satellite 
Academy, for example, when ftced with greater demand 
for places in the school, opted to open branch 
campuses, rather than expand a single campus. 
LaOuazdit Middle College mgh School hu similaiiy 
opted to keep student enrollment at a mayiwini^ of 500 
students to ensure pexsooalized attention. 

Programs to assist out-of-school youth return to 
school and complete their high school education are 
also small in size by design. Educational Clinics, 
Inc., one of the large** dropout recovery programs 
funded in Washington State, keeps student enrollment 
at a maximum of 100 to 123 students to promote a more 
personalized learning enviroament 

Many students also drop out of school because they 
have been unable to fimction successfully in large 
cluses where they did not receive individualized 
instruction and personal attention. Small class size 
works to overcome some of the students' disaffection 
with school by allowing teachers to use a more 
interactive style, to individualize their program of 
instruction, and to experiment with different 
approaches to woridng widi students. 

Small class size is a characteristic of a number of 
the programs included in this study, but it is 
especially prevalent in the dropout recovery 

Programs. Most classes in the Educational Clinics in 
Washington State contain between Hve and ten 
students. Similarly, the Second Chance Centers 
visited in Colorado organize classes witii fewer tiian 
20 students to allow teachers to individualize 
student programs and to match their instructional 
approaches ^th student learning styles. 



Focus dropout yrevenrion pmpamg on basic skills as 
la initial Stea in inmrovina academic performance. 

Most dropout-prone youth are deficient in basic 
skills and, as a result, have been retained in grade 
at leut once or twice over their school careen. To 
redress this problem, almost ill of the programs in 
this study concentrate academic coursewoik on basic 
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skills IS cert subject areas. Prograns staff stress 
that while they would like to provide a more emiched 
cuniculum that develops akUls in critical thinking 
and analysis, studenu seem to be able to motivate 
themselves better to remain in school when they can 
muter basic skills and pass competency tests. The 
dropout recovery programs are particularly oriented 
towards the acquisition of buic skills, especially 
for older students who have too few credits for a 
regular d^loma and who need to wodc towaids a GED. 

Instruction in basic skills is also an important 
adjunct to job training effons aimed at dropout 
prevention or recovery. The literature in this area 
finds that job training alone is not sufficient to 
hdp (bopmuimiie youth and school dropouts comp 
school. However, job training, in combination with 
basic skills, enhances students' chances of finishing 
school and obtaining jobs requiring higher-level 
skilli 

The Peninsula Academies in Califoniia best illustrate 
^*,,**"**fy 0^ intefrating instruction in basic 
skills with technical training oriented towards 
careers in the computer and ele<^tronics fields. 
Students receive instruction in core Tt Kl ftm if courses 
that are tailored to providing students with the 
sjdUs needed to get and keep a job in these fields. 
This instruction is supplemented with vocational 
gaining and internships with local high-tech firms 
that are potential eaqilo^ of pcDgrun grachiates. 

^nl'i^^S^'^ £naadfl mdsm «ith adults fteachen. couniftlQw. 

^VLTS voluntftftw^ who can eit>h»Mt| | pgwoaal relation- 

jhlP githtfacm student and w^ a n piffYld^ '^WBff 
IhftiaMflrtlhey need to deal with nerioiial m well 
atiodemic prohlBm 

Many students who drop out of school fttquently do 
not have the parental suppon they need to help them 
with their personal and academic neMs. Many also 
feel alienated by schools where they te2>d to get lost 
in a lar|e. impersonal institution. Program staff 
stated time and again in this study that many 
studentt they worked with rarely had an adult who 
took an active interest in their academic progress 
and personal devdopment The program was die first 
oppomininf for them to develop a relationship with 
an adult who cared and who could work closely with 
them to help them succeed in school 
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The i>rogrtmi in this study designate different 
.isT individuals to establish a one>to-one, "caring" 

relationship with students. At the Peninsula 
Ac-idemies in California, these adults are mentors 
crom private industry: at Far Rockaway High Schcol, 
they are case managers from a community-based 
organization providing suppon services to students 
in the school; in other programs, they are the 
students' teachers or counselors. In all programs, 
however, students are given the opportunity to work 
with an adult who takes an active interest in their 
personal development 

REINFORCEMENT ggaidft itndena aith regular feedhtck about their 
AND FEEDBACK sXOfXSik SO, ilSlR itifflulatfi improygmentg school 

aottifldiisbuiflL 

Many students t)i^ drop out of school have devetoped a 
poor self-image because of their failure to make 
adequate progress in their school work. To address 
this problem, many of the dropout programs visitad 
anempt to provide regular reinroicement of students* 
academic progress and rewards for significant 
inqnovements in dieir wodc or behavior. 

Feedback is provided in several ways. In Project 
COFFEE, in North Oxford, Musachusetts. students 
receive a mark every day for the work they complete. 
Similarly, in the Model School Adjustment Program, 
peer tuton and classroom teachers fill out a report 
form every day in which studenu are rated on their 
work and behavior. Whra students receive a certain 
number of points, thev are eligible for free passes 
to the movies or fut-food resuurants. Even some 
dropout recovery programs use regular appraisal of 
studentt* progress u a way to keep students going. 
A Denver high school participating in Colorado's 
Second Chance Program keeps a record of each 
student's academic pogress and moves students to a 
higher level of work each time the student passes a 
skillstest 



CAREER 
ORIEOTATION 



Link iob training to lony-term employment pmgpecM 
ia dropout prevention proptma with a vocational 



Many students with a history of school failure drop 
out of school because they are unable to see the 
linkage between education and future employment. 
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Preparation for the world of work is therefore a 
central con^onent of two dropout prevention programs 
visited in this study. The Peninsula Academies 
provide an iniegnued pro|;ram of academic couisewoik 
and vocational training m computers and electronics 
that prepares students for careers with high-tech 
firms in the San Francisco Bay area. Through a 
collaboration with private firms such as 
Hewlett-Packard and Xerox, the program provides 
students with technical training, career counseling, 
internships, and work experience in the high-teco 
field. Project COFFEE also uses a collaborative 
arrangement widi the Digital Equipment Corporation 
and other local companies to provide students with 
training and hands-on woik oqierienoe in a number of 
career areu, including word processing, computer 
maintenance and repair, horticulture and agriculture, 
and building maintenance and rqtair. 



In summary, the literature and the site visits identify a number of 
promising strategies and practices that could be used effectively to help 
dropout-prone youth remain in school and dropouu return to school to 
complete their education. School officials, must, however, be flexible in 
incorporating these components into their own dropout prevention 
initiatives. They must recognize that different students may need 
different types of services to help them remain in school and that 
different program features may need to be adapted to their school's 
particular circumstances. 



a^j^wiMii totlona for Fedwl P ftlfgy 
The programs included for site visits in this study were selected, 
at leMt in part, because they provided empirical evidence to indicate 
that they were successful in addressing some aspect of the dropout 
problem. However, a review of information from nearly 500 dropout 
prevention programs found that veiy fisw programs niainta^n data on program 
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effects. Moreover, even where schools do evtluite the effects of their 
proghb&s, the evaluation results are generally based on weak evaluation 
designs. As a result, there is relatively little hard evidence about 
"what works" in dropout prevention. It can therefore be concluded that 
while the literature and the site visits suggest some promising practices 
for dro'pout prevention, most of the practices suggested above need fimher 
empirical validation before it can be estabUshed with certainty that they 
"work" and should be used more widely. It is therefore recooimended diat 
the Federal Government pursue the following policy to suppon the 
development of "effective" dropout interventions. 



ranrpf!SI^™^ J^e fWnn^t .h^^iri nrnriftr fjinriinf fif 

PRUbRAMS demongtration programa |a jf^u ^ viability jjf 

altarnative interventinn modela in nreventinf 
school i* ' ' -** 



PROGRAM 
EVALUATION 



The demongtrarion pmyram ghoold incorporaig a 
ri£Orous evaluarion component that woq^ Msess 
infi relative effectiveneaa of different tvpea of 
intaivenrion^ , 



PLANNED 
VARUTION 



The demonatration should ii^g^udc^ planned 
variation to determine the tvpea of atratep ea 
that are moat appropriate for different settinga 

MddiffiBBBtpopulariftmi 



These steps will ensure the identification of interventions that have the 
greaiest potential for success. 
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Bow did th« prograa gtt ttarttd? 



What ^tltfo tli« ••ttblishmant of th« program? 

Was tha program attablithad at a ratult ofi taachar initiativa; 
principal diraction; district policy; stata raquiramants; 
combination of abovat outsida agancy; othar? 

Who vas involvad in tha planning and davalopnant of tha program: 
taachars; school administrators; district administrators ^ mambars of 
community-basad organiaations; tha businass connunity; othar? 

What typa of procaduras vara usad in planning and davtloping tha 
program? 

Hov long did tha planning procass last? How long did it taka to 
ffloya from planning to program implamantation? 

Whara tha program raquirad tha involvamant of non- school 
organisations , a.g., local businassas, iriiat activitias vara 
undartakan to bring about this involvamant? 

What vara tha main componants of tha program irtian it vas first 
astablishad? Bov vas it datarminad to includa soma componants and 
not othars? 

Bas tha program baan modifiad ovar tima? What changas hava baan 
mada in tha program? What lad to thasa changas? Bava tha changas 
improyad tha affactivanass of tha program? In vhat vays? 

What vara tha original sourcas of program funding? Bas program 
funding changad ovar tima? In vhat vays? Bava funding changas 
influancad tha scopa, structura and contant of tha program? In vhat 
vays? 



What an tha priaary goals of tha program? 

What ftrf^a ahort-tam goals that ara dasignad to achlava 
longar^Cffai program goals? 

Do tha goals of tha program diffar from stxidant to studant? 

How ara spacific objactivas astablishad for individual studant s 7 

Ooas tha program hava any objactivas that ara spacifically aimad at 
famala studants who ara •at«risk« or who hava droppad out? 



STUDKMT SILICTTOM 

How ara studants idantif iad for participation in tha program? 

Ara studants racruitad for tha program? If, so, what procaduras ara 
usad for racruitmant? Vhat araa doas tha racruitmant ancompass? 

What is tha targat group for racruitmant? 

What aligibility critaria ara usad to scraan prospactiva studants 
for tha program? 

Doas tha program raly solaly oni pravious school axparianca, 
including attandanca. cradits accumulatad, gradas; tast scoras; 
taachar or counsalor racommandations ; soma combination of tha abova 
in salacting studants? 

How ara thasa factors waightad in datarmining studant salaction? 

What is tha ralativa status of tha studant? Doas tha program accapt 
tha moat 'at*risk* studants or studants who rank highar on maasuras 
of naad, ability, achiavamant? 

Doas tha program attampt to maintain a balanca batwaan malas and 
famala a? Ara thara spacial racruitmant or salaction procaduras for 
famala studants? 

Bow wall do studant salaction pracaduras work? Would you changa tha 
procaduraa in any way to maka tham work battar? 



MATCHmC STODPITS WITH PBOCtAM^ 



Do All partlclptntt In tht prograa rtctlvt tht sum set of program 
■•nrle^CT 

VhAt dUgaottlc proctdurts art uttd to dtttrmin* tht nix of program 
••rvlctt for Individual studantt? 

How art ■tudanta' acadaalc naada dlagnottd? Doaa dlagnoala Involva 
tha uaa of atandardlxad taata; (If ao. which onat ara uaad and how 
ara thay uaad?): taachar raconiandatlona ; aoma combination of tha 
abova? 



How ara tha raaulta of tha dlagnoala uaad to atructura a laaming 
program for tha atudant? 

Who partlclpataa In tha davalopnant of tha atudant 'a laamlnp 
programi atudant and taachar; counaalor, parant(8), othar? 

What procaduraa ara uaad toi davalop tha atudant 'a laaming program; 
datarmlna tha laaming objactlvat; datarmlna curriculum and 
matarlala; aatabllah tha atudant 'a achadula? 

How ara tha raaulta of tha dlagnoala uaad to datarmlna tha aupport 
aarvlcaa that ara raqulrad? 

What procaduraa ara uaad to datarmlna and davalop tha non-acadamlc 
componant of tha program, apaclflcally, tha guldanca and counaallng 
componant and tha vocation*! componant? 

Who partlclpataa In tha davalopmant of thaaa alamanta of tha program? 

How ara tha acadamic and non-acadamlc componanta of tha program 
Intagratad? Who haa raapontiblllty for thlt Integration? 
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MLOGKAM SnV TCgS 



0 It acadtmic couritiwrk taught in a regular elattroom sttting or in 
an altaraativa tatting? 

0 If tha lattar, doas thii involvat altamative classes in a regular 

school; school -within-a- school; alternative school; other? 

0 What is the rationale for the alternative setting? 

0 Wnat are the assets and liabilities of the alternative setting? 
Does the alternative setting produce a better learning environment 
for the student or does it result in isolation of students from the 
mainstream or stigmatitation of the student? (Probe) 

Organltatlon/StMgfIng 
o How manj students receive services in the program? 
o What is the site of academic classes in the program? 

o Do students follow a block program or do they go to courses based on 
an individualized schedule? 

What is the rationale for the block or individualized schedule? 

Does the scheduling of academic classes work as anticipated? What 
are the strengths and weaknesses of this tjpe of scheduling? 

What is the pupil /teacher ratio in the program? 

What type of staff provide academic coursework to students in the 
programs regular teachers; other professional staff; volunteers, 
tutors, or aides; some combination of the above; other? 

Does the staff receive any specialized training to teach students in 
the program? 

Does the staff have any responsibilities beyond their regular 
teaching duties? 

Are staff selected for the program based on their attitudes or 
characteristics? 

Do staff receive any special compensation (monetary or reduced 
responsibilities in other areas) for work in the program? 
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Cttrri>!ulum tnd Maf ri^lt 

Dots tht progrui follow tho rogular school currlculuai or doot it 
providi « •ptcial curriculum? 

What d«if^CQsplotlon of tho curriculum producot « regular diploma; 
an altamativt ctrtificata such as a GED; othtr? 

What ara tba ^ptcial faaturts of tha curriculum: individual iztd 
laartting; mastary laaming; laaming contracts; intagratad acadamic 
and vocational curriculum; othar? 

How ara tha spacial faaturas of tha curriculum put into oparation in 
tha program? 

Ooas tha curriculum usa spacial materials? If so, what materials? 
Vh7 vara thasa salactad? Wara othar materials considered and 
rejected? Why? 

Do the special curriculum materials appear to be mora effective with 
at-risk students than other materials? What evidence do you have of 
their effectiveness? 

Inatnictlimal t«r.hnia«^. 

Does the program employ any special instructional techniques: 
computer assisted instruction; learning contracts; peer tutoring; 
thinking skills; repetition; small steps; integration; study skills; 
classroom management techniques; ability grouping; other? 

What was the basis for using this approach? 

Were any othar approaches considered (or tridd) and rejected? Why? 

Are different techniques or combinations of techniques used with 
different students? If so, how ara students matched to approaches? 

Special Activitiaa or y^^^^ftt 

Does the program feature othar instructional components: field 
trips; extracurricular activities; othar? 

Why vera these components included in the program? How do they fit 
with the regular inatructional program? 

How often do these special activities occur? 

Who condttcta or supervises these special activities? 

How is funding provided t as part of tha regular program budget; 
fees; some combination of tha above; other? 

Are special features integral to the program or supplemental to core 
activities? 
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Aff«etlv/B«h>vlQr>l enmoon«nt of Pvamr^ 



Qblaetlvi 

Vhtt ■ r>ffch « afftctlvt/bthavloral goals of tht progrun improvtd 
•tlf-lmtt or stlf'tsttMi: improvtd Inttrtetiont with pttrs or 
school ttefft othtr? 

Hoif art bthavloral objtctivtt tstablishtd for individual ttudtnttt 
ttstst inttnrltwsi othtr? 

What proetss it uttd to tttablith bthavioral goals? Who 
participattt in tht proctis? 

What tjptt of strvictt art providtd to achitvt thtst bthavioral 
objtctivttt individual or group counstling; mtntori, buddits. 
ttachtrs, tptcial rtsourct ptrsonntl; othtr? 

Who art tht providtrs of thtst strvictsi school ptrsonntl; social 
agtncj ptrsonntl: htalth dtpartoant staff; othtr? 

What is tht background or training of staff? 

What is tht sttting for strvictsi tht school; othtr? If othtr than 
tht school, vhat is tht rationalt for tht alttmativt sitt? 

What is tht frtqutncj and duration of strvicts. t.g. guidanct 
counstling stssions onct a wttk. monthly uattings with a mtntor or 
buddy? 

What is tht inttnsitj of thtst strvicts t counstlor/studtnt ratios of 
20.1; groun counstling with fivt studtntt; individual stssions twict 
a wttk for ont hour; othtr? 

Do studtnts rtctivt siailar or difftrtnt mizts of strvicts? If tht 
latttr. how is tht specific strvict mix dtttrmintd for individual 
studtnts? 

Do program staff ust sptcial mtthods. ttchniquts. mattrials or 
activitits to prooott bthavioral objtctivts? 

Do protraa sUff strvt as broktrs with othtr agtncits to providt 
stnricM to studtnts, t.g., carttr counstlors. job training 
agtaeitt, htalth dtpartatnts? 

How woro thtst arraagtmants or linkagts with othtr providtrs 
tstabllshtdr How do tht linkagts optratt in practict? 

How art strvicts from multiplt agtncits coordinattd? Who has 
rtsponsibilltj for this coordination? 

Bow do counstlors /othtr proftssional staff asstss and monitor 
studtnts' progrtss? How do thty dtttrmint whtn studtnts no longtr 
rtquirt strvicts or rtquirt ftvor or Itss inttnst strvicts? 
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o Oo«a the piograa ut* tpAcitl techniques or activitiat to promoto 
batter ttudMt attandMnca? If to. datcrib* activitlat. 

o Oo«t tBli^rograa org«ni<» tptcitl p«r«nt conferences? Bow oftsn? 
for ifhtt purpotee? What it the rtte of perentti participation? 

Vocations I /ear««r Cgmnonant of ProgrMi 

o What are th* <*bjectiv«t of the career preparation component of the 
program: a^renett oi' career opportunitiee ; work attitudes and 
skills t specific Job skills; other? Describe. 

o How are vocational objectives established for individual students: 
tests; skills aptitudes; interviews; recoonendations ; combinations 
of measures; others? 

o Are students matched with specific vocational program services or do 
all students receive the same program? How is the specific service 
mix established for individual students? 

o Who are the providers of the services: school personnel such as 
vocational education teachers; career counseling agencies; Job 
training agencies; other? 

o What is the background and training of rtaff ? 

o What is the frequency and duration of services? 

o What is the intensity of services? 

Do program staff use special methods, techniques, materials or 
activities to achieve vocational /career objectives? 

Where agencies outside the school provide services, how were these 
arrangements or linkages with other providers established? How do 
the linkages operate in practice? 

How are services from multiple agencies coordinated? Who has 
responsibility for this coordination? 

Does the program use Job guarantees or other incentives to attract 
or retain studenta in the program? 

What typea of Joba are guaranteed? 

What staadarda muat students meet to be guaranteed employment? 
What are the linkages between the program and the business coonunity? 
What are the strengths and weaknesses of the school-business linkage? 
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QTHKR PtOCtAM CQMPQMENTS 

0 What acflyititi dots tht program carry out to gtntratt grtattr 
partntaf IlitTolvtmaiit in tht child's schooling? 

0 Who is involvtd tht activitits? 

0 What is tht frtqutncy of activitits? 

0 Hnr art partnts ustd to ahapt tht child's program, to monitor tht 
child's progrtss, and to providt fttdback to staff about how tht 
program is working? 

o Dots partntal involvtmtnt apptar to bt rtlattd to program 

tfftctivtntss? In what ways? What is tht tvidtnct of this linkagt? 



Comminl tT InvolirtiMtn 

0 What activitits art carritd out to stimulatt grtattr cooBuinity 
involvtmtnt in and support of tht program? 

0 What distinguishts thtst activitits from tht school oz district's 
normal public rtlatlons activitits? 

0 Who is involvtd in thtst activitits? 

o What is tht frtqutncy of thtst activitits? 

o What is tht duration and inttnsity of thtst .activitits? 

0 Has community involvtmtnt in tht program bttn sustaintd ovtr timt? 
If so, i^t ttchniquts havt bttn ustd to sustain this involvtmtnt? 

0 Dots community involvtmtnt apptar to bt rtlattd to program 

tfftctivtntss? In what ways? What is tht tvidtnct of this linkagt? 

Schooi-Businat i CollMbormiLiiifi 

0 What activitits wtrt undtrtaktn to dtvtlop and maintain tht school- 
busintss collaboration? 

o Who had rttponsibility for tstablishing and who has rtsponsibility 
for maiauiaing tht collaboration? 

o Bow wwrt tht rolts and rtsponsibilitits of tht collaborativt mtmbtrs 
tstabliahtdT 



What art tht currtnt rolts and rtsponsibilitits of cht collaborativt 
mtmbtrs? 
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Wut tetlvititi art currtntly carritd out to maintain tha achool- 
butinatt collaboration? Vhat it tha fraquancy and intanaity of 
th«aa actiTitiaa? ' 

^ygtl. 0' problaM hava aaargad in maintaining tha 
aeheolsNfintaa collaborativa? Uhat maaauraa hava baen undartakan 
to addraaa thaaa problaaa? Bow aueeaaaful hava thaaa maaauraa baan? 

Doaa bttBiaaaa involvamant with tha program appaar to ba ralatad to 
program affactivanaaa? In what waya? What ia tha avidanca of thia 
linkaga? 

If you vara to racomownd a mathod for aatabliahing a aehool-buainaaa 
collaboration in othar achool diatricts baaad on your axparianca 
irtiat racomnandationa would you maka? 

What rola doaa buainaaa play in funding tha program? What form doas 
thia financial aupport taka? 
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0 



0 




0 Who it rttpontlbl* for thlt compontnt of th« prograa? 

o What it th« fr«qu«icy and introtity of that* ictivitiat? 

o What art tha ttrangtht and waaknatt of thit coaq)onant of tha 

prograa? How would you nodlf/ this prograa componant to iaprova tha 
prograa' t affactlvanatt? 

o Doat thit faatura of tha prograa appaar to ba ralatad to prograa 
affactlvanatt? What it tha avldanca of thlt llnkaga? 



ERJC 
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PtOCttAM KWICTS 



Wt vould likt to dtttrmiat vhtthtr it would b« pottiblt to conduct a 
rl|orotti tvaluatlon of progrui affactt tiun tht program currtntly 
prtpartt. qutationi art datignad to dataralna wfaathar thla ia 

tcaaibla. 



Doaa tht program aaiAtain racorda om atudant background 
eharactariatica; taat acoraa, gradaa and attandanca rataa prior to 
program participation; atudant attandanca during tha program; 
couraaa ccnplatad; cradita accumulatad; taat acoraa; grada point 
avaragaa; graduation rataa; and aducation and amploymant following 
participation in tha program? In irtiat form? 

Would it ba poaaibla to aaatmbla and analysa thaaa data mora 
axtanaivalx than in axiating avaluation raporta? What would ba 
raquirad to do ao? 

Vould it ba poaaibla to aaatmbla and analjsa thaaa data for a 
aimilar group of atudanta in tha achool/diatrict who did not/do not 
participata in tha program? What would bt rtquirtd to do ao? 

What proctdurta would bt rtquirtd to colltct and analyza thaaa data? 




STAFF PROTOCOL, m noBMJM rt.winfu^ 
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StTtral ilcMatt of dropout prtirtation prograat luvt b««n idtntifltd la 
tjo littraturt «t Uj to profru tueettt. X irill read tou a lltt of 
tattt tlwnitt^o 70U. Pltatt ladieatt vhtthtr this tlMMnt it 
•Ppllcabla ««^fottr program. If it it, pltatt indieatt how iaportant this 
•itwnt it to th« tfftctivtnttt of tha profraa. Pltatt rank ordtr thttt 
on a tcalt of I to S, with 1 at not vtry iaportant and 5 at vtry 
iaportant (or critical) to prograa tuccttt. 

Or»«nt««tlan 

Sfflall progran tict 

Prograa autonoay 

Low-pupil taachtr ratiot 

Alttmativt prograa tttting 

Block prograaning 

Principal loadtrthip 
Protraa Phtlotophir or 

Wtll dtfintd fflittion 

Cooptratlvt approach to inttruction 

Enphatit on rtal-lift problaa solving 

Survival tkillt training 

Dtvtlop ttudy tkillt 

Othtr 

Staff and staff /stud...t »*^'^i7nthlBf 

Ttachtr rttpontibility for ttudtnt tuccttt 

High ttachtr txpactationt of ttudtntt 



Cltar cnMiii I cation of goalt. txptctationt and 
ratpoaaibllitlat to ttudtntt 

Oivortifltd rolat for ttachtrt 

Staff dtvtlopaant/ ttachtr training 

Sptcial coaptntation for ttachtrt 

Individualisad attention 

Other 



er|c i.'^e 



OUiaotlf of ttudmt' tetdMBle nttdt 
^^▼^S|^>«4 learning progrim 

Mttehiag stttdtttt Ittrnlng ttyltt with mtthodt of 
lattztietioD 

Sehodttllng of •ctdMBle eomponmt 

Sotting of instruction 

?oeut on baiie tkillt 

Modified •eadonie eurriculua ^ 

Structured loaming ozporiencot 

Contract loaming 

Compotoncj-batod curriculua 

Tutoring 

Special actlTitiot such at fiold trips 

Intoractivo approach to teaching 

Inetructional techniques (ability grouping, thinking 
skills, repetition, studj skills, ability grouping 

Classroom management techniques 

Attendan ce Comnon^nt 
Incentives 

Improred recordkeeping 

Parent larolTeMnt in attendance monitoring 

School organisation and climate 

Oisei^lM 

OthMT 

other 



FRIG 
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VootiOMl and e*ra«r eoMon^nt of Pr^^rH 
Work ttudj 

Caraar twynata eouraaa 
Vocational traialac 
Intarnahlpt 

Intagratloa of aeadamle and vocational couraavork 

Guarantaad oaploTmant 

Invol.aaant of tha buainaat rnMiiiiUj 

Othar 

Othar 

gttidanra and Counaalt na SmnLcmm 
Paar couaaaliag 
Kola flwdaliag 

SpacUl praita for good work 
Group couataling 
Individual countaling 
Hantort, buddiat 
Courtat in Ufa tkillt 
Ona-to-ona ralationthipa vith taachara 
Parant^l PartielMtltm in thm Pra^r— 

nnnrntT Tnvoiv«^t In thm pr9ir- 
QSbas. 
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STAFF PtOTQCQL. 



RIC 
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PR06IAM OPE^TTQlig 

Olffcrtat eoapoamtt of the progrui my b« op«ratliit aor* or 
■ttceottfttllj. Thoto qtMttloat ar* d«il|a«d to ollelt oplnlont about hov 
w«U tlM prosup It opcratlaf . vhara tht prograa'a atrangtha and 
aafieitaeiaa asa. laapondaata will ba aakad to rata tha prograa'a 
•ttcjaaa in aach of thaaa araaa on a aeala of 1 to 5, with 1 indicating 
that thara ara problaaa in thia araa of tha prograa and 5 indicating that 
tha prograa ia working vary wall in thia ares. Aftar raapondanta bava 
addraaaad all of tha quaationa. wa will go back and proba for aora 
inforaation. Whara raapondanta anawarad 1 or 2 to a quaation. wa will 
aak what tha problaa araaa ara and how thay ara baing addraaaad. Vhara 
tnay anawarad 4 or S. wa will aak what thay ara doing to brint about 
auccaaa. • ^ 



Attracting and rataining taachara and prograa ataff 
Providing ataff training and davalopaant 
Oavaloplng taachar eoaaitaant to prograa goala 
Ocvtloping appropriata taachar intaractiona with atudanta 
Diagnoaing atudanta' naada 

Dctarainlng tha inatructional, counaaling and vocational 
coaponanta of atudanta' prograaa 

Hatching (4rriculua and aarvicaa to atudant naada 

Providing tha appropriata aatting for atudant inatruction 

Organiaing and achaduling prograa aarvicaa 

Coordinating aarvicaa for atudanta with non-achool aganciaa 

Providing adaquata or appropriata counaaling for atudanta 

Obtaining intamahlpa or Job plaeaaanta for atudanta 



ObUlalag and aalauialag paraatal involvaaant in thair 
child* a adantional prograa 

ObUialag til* tvpport of tha buainaaa coanunity 

Baauriag ttet tbm baalaaaa coaaunity carriaa out ita 
raaponaibilitiaa and eoaadtaanta to tha prograa 

ObUining and aaintainiag tha aupport of tha local connunity 
for tha prograa 
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Htinulalng ttudrat lnt«r«tt In tUying In tehool 

Achieving ttudtntt' «e«d«aie jMlt 

laproTing ttoHnt «tt«ttd«ae« 

Matting th« Job tkillt obJ«etiv«t of th« prograa 

Matting th« b«havioc«l obJ«etiv«t of th« prograa 

Pravanting atudanta frooi dropping out of aehool 

Placing ttudanta in gainful tmployMnt 
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